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THE TIPPERARY ELECTION. 


pe could scarcely have been expected that the first party 
division of the Session would turn upon a point on 
which both sides of the House were agreed. It was evi- 
dent that the Opposition would, after consideration, have 
arrived at the conclusion which was in the first instance 
suggested by the Ministers, and adopted by the majority. 
The division consequently turned on a feigned issue, and 
served the purpose of enabling the Liberal party to assert 
its separate existence. Lord Hartincroy, Mr. Lowe, and 
the Law Officers of the last Government, pledged themselves 
to no principle which can hereafter embarrass them, for the 
preference of next Thursday to last Thursday must be con- 
sidered a matter of discretion. Mr. Harpy’s fear that 
while they were deliberating MitcHeLt might slip unawares 
into the House seems to imply a remarkable want of confi- 
dence in the privileges and power of the House of Commons. 
If it is competent to the House to exclude on sufficient 
reason a member who has been returned, it can scarcely be 
necessary to admit him while his eligibility is doubtful. 
As Mr. Disrazii pointedly observed, there had not been 
even the argument for delay which might have been 
furnished by an expressed difference of opinion. Sir 
W. Harcourt and Sir H. James had succeeded, not in 
raising a doubt in their own minds, but in devising 
considerations which might temporarily puzzle the lay 
members of the House. Mr. Disrarni was justified in 
the further statement that Mr. Wuirpreap, who alone 
among the speakers of his party had expressed a definite 
opinion, concurred without hesitation in the propriety of 
the course adopted by the Government. Even the Irish 
members who sympathized partially or wholly with 
MircHEtt abstained from endeavouring to prove that he 
was competent to take his seat. Mr. Martin was content 
to vindicate for himself and for the late Mr. Suir O’Brien 


». “@ share of the responsibility of MircHELt’s breach of parole. 
There is some reason to suppose that, as to Mr. Smite 


O’Brien, his recollection was inaccurate; nor did Mr. 
M atin condescend to explain the grounds on which a 
direct violation of a solemn promise was justified or excused. 
The decision of the House of Commons was not founded, 
and ought not to have been founded, on moral grounds. 
Lord Hartmcton indeed was scarcely discreet in his asser- 
tion that there are already members in the House of no 
better character than As the Soxicrror-GENERAL 
for IRELAND replied, no existing member is known to have 
b >ken his parole. 

There was a peculiar baseness in the mode in which 
“4y (TCHELL, MeacHER, and other Irish convicts effected their 
esvape. It is due to the memory of a misguided gentleman, 
notwithstanding Mr. Martin’s statement, to recall the 
refusal of Mr. SmitH O’Brien to share the dishonour of the 
political adventurers with whom he was unfortunately 
associated. MitcHELL was bound by an honourable engage- 
ment not to escape as long as he retained his ticket-of- 
leave. He delivered to the local magistrate a written 
revocation of his promise, and before there was time to 
read the document, or at least before he could be arrested, 


- he mounted his horse and escaped. A breach of faith 


which must perpetually exclude the perpetrators from the 
society of gentlemen offered no impediment to the 
political success of MeaGcHEeR in the Northern States, 
or of MircHEL. in the South. Both, as might have been 
expected, conformed readily to the opinions and prejudices 
of the respective communities which it was their interest 
to conciliate. MzaGner became an opponent of slavery 
and an advocate of the Union, while MircueLi courted 
Southern popularity by expressing a wish to own a planta- 


tion “ with a lot of good fat niggers.” The man himself 
possesses no political importance, but his admission into 
the House of Commons would, even after a recent English 
election, have been a national disgrace. The Government 
might have done well, if the law had allowed it, to 
arrest him or to threaten him with arrest. when he 
had first the audacity to show himself in Ireland. But 
it would have been harsh, even if it had been legal, 
to compel an escaped convict, after the lapse of many 
years, to undergo the residue of his.sentence. It seems 
that, through the confused and irrational state of the 
law, a felon convicted in Ireland cannot, after the expira- 
tion of the original term of his sentence, be punished for 
escaping in Australia before the completion of the term of 
his punishment. It is not surprising that those who had 
not carefully examined the statutes bearing on the question 
should have supposed that the crimina] law was strong 
enough to deal with a simple and probable contingency. 
It is probable that, as the So1icrror-GeneraL contended, 
the escape was in itself a misdemeanorr at common law, 
but if the meshes of statutes not long since enacted were 
wide enough to allow the culprit to secure immunity, it 
would have been injudicious to risk a prosecution at common 
law. The advocates of a code may illustrate their protests 
against piecemeal legislation by the case of MitcHELL and 
the debate of Thursday last. 

The precedent of O'Donovan Rossa’s disability would 
have at once decided the question, but for the irrelevant 
and fallacious recital which was at that time prefixed to 
the Resolution of the House. It might have occurred to 
the responsible framers of the Resolution, whether Ministers 
or Law Officers, that Rossa was sufficiently disqualified by 
his conviction for treason-felony which had not been 
purged either by the pardon of the Crown or by the ex- 
haustion of his term of punishment. It was nevertheless 
absurdly stated that the person who had been elected could 
not take his seat because he was undergoing a term of 
imprisonment, and was therefore incapable of attending 
to bis duties in Parliament. Voluntary or compulsory 
absence from the House is in itself no disqualification ; 
and if the conviction were not sufficient to create dis- 
ability, it could matter little whether a member was 
prevented from attending by illness or by confinement 
in a prison. The advocates for delay properly called 
attention to the difference between the case of MircHeL. 
and that of O’Donovan Rossa. It was only possible 
to reply that the principle of the former decision, though 
it might have been inaccurately recited in the Resolu- 
tion, applied strictly to any convicted felon who had 
not been pardoned, and who had not undergone his 
sentence. There can be no doubt that Mr. Disrae.i 
was sincere in professing his unwillingness to insist 
on the disqualification of any member who had been re- 
turned to Parliament. Respect for the constitutional rights 
of electors is independent of the mode in which they think 
fit to exercise their privilege; and experience shows that 
an almost superstitious reverence 
or elec and Parliamen rights. It happened 
an odd coincidence that, before the 
in the case of Mircuert, Mr. Disrager had advised the 
House to dispense with a form which might have im- 
yee the admission of another newly-elected member. 

. Bricut had given a still more signal instance of his 
deference to the will of a large constituency. ‘ 

_ The House of Commons deserves the credit of having, 
in the discharge of an imperative duty, adopted the more 
troublesome of two alternative courses. The admission of 
MircHELL to take his seat would have caused no practical 
inconvenience. He would probably not have been frequent 
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in his attendance at the Honse, nor would his opinion 
have carried any weight. Although it is difficult to 
understand the motives and sentiments of Irish factions, 
there is no doubt that the return of Mircuett for Tipperary 
is as unacceptable to the Home Rulers as the occasional 
election of a Communist or Jacobin to M. Gamperra’s 
supporters in the French Assembly. With at most half a 
dozen political allies, Mitcuett could not have disturbed 
the equanimity of the House of Commons; but it would 
have been discreditable to the law that he should have 
been eligible, and it would have been disgraceful to the 
House to tonnive at his disqualification when it was clearly 
established by argument. The consequence of the decision 
will be a fresh election in Tipperary. It may be taken for 
granted that Mircuert will be again returned, and it 
would probably be dangerous for any opponent to 
attempt to profit by his disability. The constituency will 
have gratified itself by proclaiming its disaffection, 
and it can never have been expected that MircHEeLL would 
be allowed to sit in the House of Commons. It is of 
course unsatisfactory to find that recent concessions have 
not reconciled Irish peasants to English rule; but it is 
necessary to make the best of a state of things which can- 
not be altered. It is perhaps excusable that sanguine 
minds should hope that just and benevolent government 
will in some remote futurity produce the results which 
ought to ensue. In the meantime the English Parliament 
and Government must do their best, since the nation is 
unanimous in determining that the United Kingdom shall 
not be exposed to disruption. The motion for refusing to 
admit Mirc next to a seat superseded by an odd coincidence 
the proposal of the Government to relax the Irish Coercion 
Acts. The two subjects are not identical ; but it is diffi- 
cult not to suspect that they are intimately connected. 
The counties which were formerly exposed to rapine and 
murder have now for some time, under the provisions of 
the Peace Preservation Act, been comparatively peaceable. 
It perhaps follows that they ought to be restored to the 
enjoyment of the blessings of constitutional freedom ; 
and it is proper to express a hope, or even a conventional 
belief, that public liberty will not result in the prohibition 
of all free action in the conduct of their private affairs by 
the respectable and well-disposed part of the community. 
Some fictions are sacred, and therefore it must be presumed 
that they are beneticent. 


RUSSIA, ENGLAND, AND THE CONFERENCE. 


fig journalist who represents Russian interests at 
Brussels has probably received an intimation that his 
insolent abuse of the English Government and nation had 
exceeded his instructions. A more moderate and argu- 
mentative article on the same subject has since appeared 
in the Nord; and the Russian papers have maintained a 
decorous tone in their remonstrances against the English 
decision. The Berlin Correspondent of the Times, whose 
communications are the more instructive from his obvious 
inability to sympathize with English modes of thought, 
significantly remarks that the semi-official comments on 
Lord Dersy’s despatch but faintly represent the feelings of 
political society in St. Petersburg. It seems that the 
personal part which the Emperor has taken in the pro- 
motion of the Brussels Conference is supposed to establish 
an exceptional claim on the deference of foreign Govern- 
ments, It is possible that English statesmen, accustomed, 
professedly at least, only to regard public interests, may some- 
times involuntarily offend the sensibilities of Courts more 
actively engaged in affairs than their own. The English 
Government may also at the present moment have been less 
confident than at other times in the prevalence of the 
Emperor ALEXANDER’s inclinations over the adverse tenden- 
cies of the national policy. Only two years have elapsed since 
the present Russian Ambassador arrived in England on a 
special mission to pledge the word of the Emperor that 
the intended invasion of Khiva should not lead to annexa- 
tion. Immediately afterwards General Kaurmany effected 
the anticipated conquest ; the whole country was subjected 
to the authority of Russia; and a portion of the territory 
was formally annexed to the Russian dominions. There 
might perhaps be political reasons which justified the acquisi- 
tion of a new province in Khiva; but no attempts were ever 
made to reconcile the result with the Emprror’s personal 
assurances. If it is true that the Russians are seriously 
offended by the refusal of Lord Dersy to continue the 


correspondence or Conferences on the laws of war, it 
may be hoped that their equanimity will sooner or 
later be restored. GariBpaLpI, who with generous in- 
consistency combines revolutionary doctrines with an 
admiration of the least revolutionary of nations, lately 
advised an audience at Rome to imitate the English, who 
are, as he said, never disconcerted. The compliment is 
perhaps not in all cases deserved; but Englishmen in 
general are certainly not disconcerted by the unfounded 
irritation of the Russian Government. There is indeed to 
be found here and there a half-crazy sycophant of despotism 
who is offended and frightened by any display of opposi- 
tion to Russian demands. To such distempered fancies 
distrust of the Brussels project probably implies antagonism 
to Russian aggrandizement in Central Asia, and conse- 
quently, as Russian partisans would argue, sympathy with 
slavery, with barbarism, and generally with Asiatic vices. 
Lord Dersy, with the general approval of his countrymen, 
confined himself strictly to the matter in hand. A doubt 
whether it is practicable to reconcile the clashing interests 
of the invader and the invaded has nothing whatever to 
do with Central Asia. Turcoman marauders are likely 
to be recognized and shot as belligerents without any 
badge to distinguish them from a non-existent peaceable 
population. The suspicion that the refusal to meddle with 
international law is prompted by hostility or by jealousy of 
Russian progress in Central Asia is an utter delusion. 

The motives of the decision of the English Govern- 
ment are those which are explained in Lord Dersy’s 
despatch. His arguments against the expediency of 
further discussion of the topics considered at Brussels may 
naturally fail to satisfy the Russian and German Govern- 
ments; but they are courteous in form, and even to oppo- 
nents they must seem sufficiently plausible to entitle Lord 
Dersy to the credit of sincerity. It is an undisputed fact 
that Holland, Spain, Belgium, Switzerland, and Turkey 
raised in the course of the Conference at Brussels the ob- 
jections which Lord Drxrsy quotes and partially adopts. 
At one of the sittings the main issue between the right of 
defence and the interest of invaders was raised by Baron 
Jomini's reference to a passage from a Belgian writer who 
had argued strongly in favour of a system of universal 
armament. Baron Lampermont, the able delegate of 
Belgium, replied that his country had not adopted the 
principle of compulsery service of the whole population, 
and that he could not consent to proposals which might 
practically render such a measure obligatory. General 
Vorets-Ruetz, representing the greatest military Power 
which has also a system of universal armament, 
consistently maintained the necessity of requiring on the 
part of an armed population the condition that the defence 
should be regularly organized. ‘There may have been some 
force in his argument that it was for the interest of the 
defenders themselves to obviate the risk of violent reprisals ; 
but he failed to convince the delegates of the secondary 
States. Where there is already a difference of opinion 
adhesion to one of the adverse views can constitute no 
reasonable ground of offence. It may be doubted whether 
any of the provisional resolutions of the Conference at 
Brussels really tend to mitigate the hardships of war. 
Private property indeed is nominally protected, but with 
exceptions as comprehensive as the restrictions of Ficaro’s 
liberty of the press. A belligerent may indeed not plunder 
houses or persons ; but since the days of Napo.eon his sys- 
tem of carrying on war by robbery has been theoretically 
discontinued ; nor was it at any time approved by philan- 
thropic jurists. The commander of an army may, according 
to the Brussels project, or according to the conten- 
tion of General Vorcars-Ruetz, seize arms and munitions 
of war, ships, boats, railways and their plant, and he may 
issue and enforce requisitions for provisions, boots and 
shoes, forage, and any other articles necessary for the 
supply of his troops. He may also, as General Vorcrs- 
Ruevz logically proceeded to show, raise contributions of 
money in default of commodities in kind; for, as the General 
forcibly remarked, it would be unjust to take cattle from 
poor villagers and to let rich tradesmen go scot-free. It 
would appear that all these methods of spoliation are con- 
sistent with theoretical regard for the immunity of private 
property. For all the supplies which are taken receipts are 
to be given for the consolation of expropriated owners. If 
they can discount receipts which will be binding neither on 
the officer who signs the papers nor on either belligerent, 
the wonder will have been performed of converting a value. 
less certificate into a negotiable security. Neither the 
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German delegate nor any of his colleagues wished to 
trate an injustice or to aggravate the evils of war, but 
Lal ew may be excused for failing to understand the 
nature of the ameliorations on which the President in the 
final sitting congratulated the Conference. p 
If it is suggested that compliance with the Russian pro- 
posal would have been both harmless and conciliatory, the 
answer is that an agreement to commence negotiations 
without any belief that they can lead to useful results is 
an act both of bad faith and of discourtesy. It was possible, 
and not improbable, that grave inconvenience might have 
arisen either from assent to some of the Russian proposals, 
or from withdrawal at a later period. The English Govern- 
ment would be inexcusable if it forgot the loss and humili- 
ation which were incurred a few years ago through excessive 
deference to the demands of another Power. The new Rules 
of Washington cost three millions of money, and they had 
previously produced a monstrous attempt at extortion, 
and innumerable affronts. It is perhaps scarcely probable 
that any European Government would imitate the character- 
istic diplomacy of the United States; but the real or affected 
indignation which is expressed at St. Petersburg is scarcely 
consistent with due respect for an independent Govern- 
ment. It must not be forgotten that the writer in the Nord 
sneered at the anxiety of the English Government to 
rotect maritime rights; and it may be inferred that 
Fis employers, though they may have disapproved of 
the rudeness of his language, considered that Lord Drrsy’s 
refusal to continue the negotiation had presented an 
obstacle to some design of interfering with maritime law. 
If any attempt to raise similar questions had been followed 
by the withdrawal of England, the Russian Government 
would have complained of the selfishness which re- 
— only special interests. Any interruption of a Con- 
rence would have been a more unfriendly measure than 
a refusal to begin the discussion. The irritation of 
Russia is founded on an unjustifiable assumption. Any 
State may decline a positive proposa! leading to an in- 
novation without incurring the charge of discourtesy. 
The Russian Government is consistent with its own 
traditions. Fifty years ago Atexanper I. withdrew from 
confidential communication with the English Government 
on its refusal to attend a Conference of the Allies at St. 
Petersburg on Greek affairs. After two or three 
years he discovered that England had judged rightly; 
and he consequently made overtures for a _ recon- 
ciliation, which was easily effected. Prince GorrcHakorr 
justly remarks that the Hnglish Government can at any 
time accede to changes in the laws of war which may seem 
calculated to diminish suffering. As long as the attain- 
ment of the object seems doubtful, the interference of a 
sceptical and comparatively unarmed Government would 
only embarrass the benevolent enthusiasts for peace whose 
Governments maintain several millions of soldiers in con- 
stant readiness for war. 


STOKE AND CHATHAM. 


+S Spree having to return a member to Parliament, has 
surprised the world by pronouncing that, of all pos- 
sible representatives, it prefers Dr. Kenzaty. Those who 
are ignorant of the enthusiastic feelings of the artisans of 
the Potteries rashly supposed that the contest would be of 
the most ordinary character, and that the issue would lie 
between the choice of a respectable Conservative gentle- 
man and one of those Liberal candidates who contribute 
to the division of their party by proclaiming themselves to 
be in some especial sense working-men. Mr. Bricut, 
anxious to pursue the wise policy of healing or concealing 
party quarrels, had responded to an appeal of the friends 
of Mr. Watton by declaring that, although he objected to 
working-men candidates as such, he could feel no difficulty 
in supporting a working-man who was a fit person to be 
returned to Parliament, and that he should personally 
have been pleased to vote for the Liberal candidate at 
Stoke. A portion, however, of the Liberal electors de- 
clined to be guided by the approval which Mr. Briaur 
had bestowed on Mr. Watron’s candidature, and kept away 
from the poll rather than secure the return of a member 
of whom they disapproved. Probably, however, even if 
the Liberal party had been united, the result of the con- 
test would not have been affected. The supporters of Dr. 
KeneaLy were too numerous and too earnest in their 
desire to show that they had hearts open to the voice of 


the boldest of Britons. The easiest mode of discerning 
that a candidate is a true Englishman is to find that 
he is gifted with the courage to abuse everything 
and everybody. Judged by this test, Dr. Kenzaty 
may be safely pronounced to be one of the finest Engtish- 
men alive. Abuse—unsparing, ungrounded, universal 
abuse—is his mission, his privilege, and his occupation. 
To him all men and all institutions—Parliament, Ministries, 
Judges, Benchers, barristers, and respectable people gene- 
rally—are the objects of undying hatred and the appro- 
priate themes of merciless vituperation. He is a sort of 
lonely Aruanasivs protesting against the misguided world 
of decency and common sense; but even ATHANASIUS in 
the extremity of his desolation found that there were a 
faithful few to love him and agree with him, and Dr. 
Kenraty has found in his admirers at Stoke a similar 
source of comfort and encouragement, though when he 
came to the House of Commons he was apparently unable 
to provide himself with the traditional escort of a pair of 
friends to introduce him to the Speaker. His political creed 
is simple to barrenness, but its simplicity is of a kind that 
can scarcely fail to tell upon honestminds which have not been 
warped by education or by any sense of political responsi- 
bility. He rests upon Magna Charta, and that isall. He 
wants nothing more, and the people of Stoke want nothing 
more. There is something grand, and almost baronial, 
in the sense of hurling this ancient and unadorned 
gauntlet of defiance in the face of all the tyrants of 
the world. If a very abusive person who takes a firm 
stand upon Magna Charta is not a true Englishman, who 
on earth is? Dr. Kenuaty, too, is admirably suited 
to fall in with the visions of greatness and goodness which 
the artisans of the Potteries may be supposed to have drawn 
from the literature with which, if with any, they are fami- 
liar. Is he not a hero after the pattern of popular 
romance ? He is always ready to denounce naughty people 
generally as minions; he is always branding the brow of 
the tyrant with the stigma of shame ; and he nobly and re- 
solutely stood up for the cause of the poor oppressed 
butcher who was kept out of his well-deserved baronetcy 
by the machinations of priests and the perfidy of lawyers. 
What is the good of workmen and their wives poring over 
penny novels if they are not thus taught to respect and 
revererce sucha man? A hero of romance, a man who 
knows all about Magna Charta, a man with the scent of a 
bloodhound for a Jesuit, a sort of ranting, irrepressible 
Rosry Hoop, naturally seemed to the impressionable 
workers in the Potteries an angel of light. Other consti- 
tuencies might have entertained him unawares ; but they 
recognized him in a moment, and have returned him to the 
House of Commons. 


The return of Dr. Kengaty suggests some considerations 
as to the working of the new electoral law, and as to the 
conduct of business in the House of Commons. There 
does not appear to be any reason for exaggerated alarm on 
either head. It is quite true that the last Reform Bill 
made a sweeping addition to the constituency of Stoke, 
and that six thousand of the new electors have been found 
capable of voting for Dr. Kenzaty. If this election were 
a typical one, if there were to be many members like Dr. 
KeneaLy returned by many constituencies like Stoke, the 
confidence which the authors of the Reform Bill of 1867 
expressed in the masses they enfranchised would no doubt 
be proved to have been singularly misplaced. But we 
know that there is only one Dr. Kenzaty, and we may 
guess that there is only one Stoke. If this is so, it is not 
perhaps to be regretted that popular feeling or popular 
delusion should have one opportunity of finuing a vent. 
Even before the Reform Bill of 1832 there were always to 
be found constituencies which burned to show their inde- 
pendence by returning members whom they loved more 
well than wisely. Middlesex insisted on repeatedly re- 
turning a candidate so open to plausible objections as 
Wikes, and Preston opened its arms to the wrongs 
and eloquence of Orator Hunt. The possibility of such 
elections may be really nothing more than a valuable 
safety-valve. Whether they are right or wrong, those who 
take part in such elections tind a mode of expressing their 
peculiar sentiments in a legal and public manner. They do 
not feel themselves excluded from the pale of the Constitution. 
The mob is made something inside, and not outside, the 
nation. ‘hey are induced to look upon the House of Com- 
mons as an institution associated with themselves, and not 
as a collection of grand people who can never be got to 
listen to the voice of the poor and to meet face to face 
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those whom the poor select as their champions. The 
artisans of Stoke are, no doubt, in the eyes of those who 
belong to a different section of society, a set of poor, igno- 
rant, credulous, and deluded creatures. But their senti- 
ments are perfectly genuine; they have nothing to do 
with evidence, and cannot understand what it means. 
They do not go into details; they have before them a man 
who states that he is oppressed, and they take the oppres- 
sion for granted. They are not at all prepared to guard 
against mistaken impressions by wading through the 
charge of a Chief Justice in two thick octavo volumes. 
They sympathize, and they have a ready means of showing 
their sympathy in a glorious and striking manner, by re- 
turning the victim of oppression and the protector of the 
poor to the House of Commons. They have not only 
talked, but done something to show their excitement, and 
the mere fact of having done something may tend to appease 
the excitement they felt. The British Constitution may be 
safely trusted to stand the pressure of Dr. Keneaty’s 
return. Whether the House of Commons will feel any 
serious inconvenience from the new addition to its numbers 
can only be ascertained when it is seen how Dr. Keneaty 
behaves now that he has taken his seat. There can be no 
doubt that a man in Dr. Keneaty’s position can, if he 
pleases, give a great deal of trouble, and it is a pity 
perhaps that he should have been permitted to begin 
his career by a breach of an old and reasonable 
custom. It is not that his own special grievances 
will interfere seriously with the progress of public 
business, He will have his say, he may abuse all the 
objects of his dislike, he may inveigh against Judges, 
and show of what Benchers are capable. This is a process, 
however, that cannot be often repeated, and there will soon 
be an end to the exposition of his personal wrongs. But 
a member who has nothing to lose by separating himself 
from those who wish the business of the House to advance 
with reasonable rapidity can cause very considerable in- 
terruptions to the discussion and settlement of legislative 
measures. The rules of the House afford a latitude and a 
liberty to members which, if taken full advanta’e of, would 
render the despatch of business almost impossible. The 
House has hitherto trusted, and trusted successfully, to the 
salutary and restraining influences which a body really 
bent on work silently exercises over its members. Wild 
spirits have been before now tamed into decorum by the 
atmosphere of the House of Commons, nor ought it to be 
presumed beforehand that Dr. Keneaty will himself be 
willing to interrupt business merely for the pleasure of 
interrupting it. He is open to remarks for what he has 
done, but not for what it may be supposed he is likely to 
do. He has had a great, and, as many people will think, an 
unmerited triumph ; but even those who most strongly and 
justly denounce the extravagance of his language and the 
wilfulness of his conduct, and who most sincerely regret the 
choice which Stoke bas made, must be content to wait with 
impartial expectation in order to see the uses to which he 
will put the triumph he has obtained. 


It seems tame work to turn from Stoke to Chatham, and 
to speak of a contest between candidates so wholly unob- 
jectionable as Mr. Gorst and Mr. Stone. The Conserva- 
tives kept the seat, although by a much smaller majority 
than that which they obtained at the general election. Even 
if the seat had been gained by the Liberals, this would have 
been no indication of a change in the feelings of the 
country, as Dockyard constituencies are proverbially hard 
to deal with and to reckon on. Mr. Gorst will no doubt 
prove a useful and industrious member now that he is 
returned, and so would Mr. Stone have proved if he had 
been elected. To the House and the public it did not 
perhaps make much difference which was successful. But 
the defeat of Mr. Srone brings once more before us how 
difficult it is in these days for a man, however properly 
qualified for the career, to make statesmanship and Parlia- 
mentary work the business and occupation of his life. Mr. 
Srone made at least one speech in the last Parliament 
of unusual merit, and he might have reasonably ex- 
pected to be rewarded by success if he had devoted him- 
self to the cares and fatigues of public life. But very 
few persons who now embark in public life have any 
security that they will have the opportunity of continu- 
ously working at the profession they have chosen. It 
is hard to get a seat, but it is almost harder to retain 
one. Electors get tired of a member, simply because he is 
a member. They take offence at some little act of indis- 
cretion or independence. They possibly shift their opinions 


so as to welcome candidates of the opposite party. Some- 
times an enterprising stranger comes into the neighbour- 
hood, takes a large house, feeds and feasts every one, goes 
to every variety of church and chapel, professes the warm- 
est interegt in local charities, and, as it is termed, “ nurses ” 
the borough, while the innocent unsuspecting member is 
busy doing his duty at Westminster. An election comes, 
and the member loses his seat. He has to bid farewell for 
years to Parliament and to public life, unless a chance 
vacancy gives him a new opportunity. Years may roll over 
his head, and he is cut off from all opportunity of making 
his mark in the House. He does not know what is 
happening. He loses the thread of business. He is 
merely a respectable unemployed person who has been 
in Parliament, and may be some day in Parliament 
again. He has to live m hope that some constituency 
will want him. He is idle when he longs to be indus- 
trious, unnoticed when he feels that it is hard on him 
that he should not be allowed to pursue his own path to 
distinction. On those who watch his career the feeling 
steals that it is hardly worth while to try to get into Parlia- 
ment. Public life seems a mode of spending a few years 
in a somewhat purposeless way, rather than an oppor- 
tunity of engaging in a pursuit to which the active 
part of existence may be wisely devoted. This is a 
serious drawback to whatever advantages the character 
impressed on the constituencies by recent changes 
may bring with it. There is no remedy that is very ap- 
parent, unless the constituencies would resolve on sticking 
to a good man when they have got him, and this is not 
very likely to be the temper of modern constituencies. But it 
must be noted asa sign of the times that every year in- 
creases the reasons which will weigh with a prudent man 
who, in view of the difficulty of following a public life 
creditably, is inclined to shun the risk, and to find in 
the ample sphere of private life his solace and his 
enjoyment. 


THE SENATE BILL. 


yee history of the past week has been far less credit- 
able to the leaders of the Right Centre in the French 
Assembly than to the rank and file. The moderation 
and good sense of his followers have been too much 
for the Duke of Brociiz. After repenting of his adhe- 
sion to the Conservative Republic, and doing his best 
to undo all the painful progress that had been made 
towards its establishment, he has been compelled by 
the force of circumstances to present himself again as 
a convert. When M. Pascan Dvprar conceived the 
notion of a Senate elected by pure universal suffrage, he 
is said to have first communicated it to an eminent 
member of the Left Centre. The eminent member pro- 
bably thought that, as there was no chance of its being 
adopted, he might as well spare himself the trouble of 
arguing with its author. Accordingly, he advised M. Dv- 
Prat to bring forward his amendment and see what 
came of it. Marshal Macmanon and, inferentially, the 
Duke of Brociiz, have since been blamed for not letting the 
Assembly know beforehand that the Government could not 
accept a Senate constituted on M. Duprat’s plan. But 
they may fairly claim the same indulgence as the eminent 
member of the Left Centre. They, too, no doubt believed 
that the amendment was a mere formal demonstration on 
behalf of a principle, and on this theory there is nothing 
strange in their thinking it unnecessary to take any part 
in the debate. Silence is now so generally expected of the 
Marsuat’s Ministers, that so long as they said nothing 
things seemed to be going on in their usual course. The 
next day, however, the Marsa contrived to put himself 
very decidedly in the wrong; and if it is true, as seems 
to be supposed, that he did so on the suggestion of the 
Duke of Broctre and not of his nominal Ministers, it is 
impossible to acquit the Duxe of subordinating the in- 
terests of the nation to a suddenly revived hope of reconsti- 
tutingtheold Monarchical majority. When the Assembly met 
yesterday week, General pe Cissey read a declaration from 
the MarsHat stating that the adoption of M. Duprart’s 
amendment had altered the nature of the Senate, and would 
thus “deprive the Constitutional Bills, as a whole, of the 
“ character which they cannot lose without compromising 
‘* Conservative interests.”” As the Government could not 
associate itself with resolutions of this sort, it was thought 
best to tell the Assembly so. The reading of this Message 
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dissolved the majority which had carried M. Watton’s Bill 
into its constituent atoms. The MarsHat’s words were 
accepted as concealing a threat of some kind, and even the 
most Liberal members of the Right Centre were not bold 
enough to wait and see what was the worst that the MarsaaL 
could do. The separate clauses of the Senate Bill were carried 
one by one, but they were only carried by the abstention of 
the Right. When all of them had passed safely through 
Committee, the final decision was taken on a motion 
the effect of which was, that the Bill, as amended, be read 
a third time. The result was a majority of 23 against the 
Bill. The coalition between the Centres was at an end. 
The Right Centre had once more shown that it was not 
prepared to take part in organizing the Republic. 

The indignation of the Left was naturally very great, 
and it found immediate voice in a motion fixing a general 
election for the first Sunday in April. The fate of the 
Constitutional Laws probably hung upon the attitude 
taken up by the moderate Republicans in regard to this 
amendment. They were divided in their vote—some of 
the most influential members even of the Left Centre 
voting with M. Brisson—and there were reasons of much 
weight to be urged on each side. The Right Centre had 
deserted them, and if they now separated themselves from 
the Left, they would be without an effective following 
of any kind. There was no chance that the Right Centre 
would again change its mind, and it would therefore be 
best to press on a dissolution just at the time when the 
nation would be disgusted at the cowardice or the double 
dealing which had prompted the Marsnat’s Message, and 
the subsequent rejection of the Bill. It was plain that the 
Marsuat had meant his words to have the disastrous effect 
which they had, or he would never have communicated them 
to the Assembly in the shape of a cut and dried declaration. 
He might have ensured a compromise of M. Duprat’s 
amendment by milder means than these, and as he had 
preferred to get the Bill thrown out when it was in his 
power to get it amended, it would be wise to assume that 
the time for compromise was over, and that all that remained 
to be done was to hurry on an appeal to the country. On 
the other hand, a considerable number of the Left Centre 
and of the moderate Left were not convinced that their hope 
of getting a Senate bill of some kind through the Assembly 
was altogether gone. They believed—at all events they 
acted as though they believed—that the desire of the Right 
Centre to see a definitive Constitution of some kind adopted 
had only yielded to a momentary panic, and that, if 
negotiations for a compromise could ke resumed, they might 
still lead to a satisfactory result. Accordingly they voted 
against the demand for urgency on behalf of M. Brisson’s 
motion, and they introduced two new projects for the crea- 
tion of a Senate. When the Assembly separated that 
afternoon it was understood that the next few days were 
to be given up to interviews between party leaders, and 
that the issue of these interviews would decide whether 
the Constitutional Laws were to share the fate of the Senate 
Bill, or whether the Centres and the Left were to forgive 
and forget the votes of that day and the day before, and to 
set to work upon a new compromise. 

At first it appeared that the former of these alternatives 
would be the one realized. The old rumours of a BrocLig- 
Fovrtovu Ministry, symbolizing a new alliance between the 
Right Centre and the Bonapartists, were revived. The 
Duke was to hold office just long enough to subject 
the list of Mayors and Prefects to a fresh revision, 
and when the last taint of Republicanism had been 
weeded out from the official hierarchy, a dissolution was 
to be tried, in the hope that Orleanists and Bonapart- 
ists might between them secure a majority in favour of 
maintaining the interregnum which both hope to turn to 
their own account in the end. It is plain that when the 
Duke of Brociiz came to see ‘his chickens hatched, he 
found that he had counted them in very much too san- 
guine a spirit. The members of the Right Centre who 
had originally formed the coalition saw no ground to 
suppose that the Duxe’s new effort to reconstruct the old 
Conservative majority would be more successful than his 
former efforts. They had accepted the Conservative Re- 
public as the only barrier against the Empire, and there 
was nothing in the project of a new alliance with the Im- 
perialists to offer any more valid security against the evil 
they most of all feared. The line taken by the Extreme Left 
probably contributed to make the section of the Right 
Centre hostile to the Duke of Brocuin’s scheme. If the 
Left had shown any sign of insisting on M. Duprat’s or any 


similar amendment, the Right Centre might have given up | 
the thoughtof reproducing the Republican coalition. But the 
Left were too much alarmed at the pros of a Brocuis- 
Fourtou Ministry to do anything which might make it 
inevitable. Their journals talked with edifying moderation 
of the willingness of the party to give every conceiv- 
able guarantee to the Conservatives as regards the com- 
position of the Senate. No mention was made sof M. 
Doprat’s unfortunate amendment, and it seems to be gene- 
rally understood that the Left will remain content with 
the barren victory which they won for universal suffrage last 
week. Underthese circumstances, the chances of the Duke of 
Brocuie’s Ministry became fewer every day. If he could not 
count on the support of the Right Centre, he would plainly 
be unable to hold his own in the Assembly, even during 
theremaining debates on the Constitutional Bills ; and when 
it came to making a final choice, the Right Centre was not 
prepared to give up the Republic without another effort on 
its behalf. They knew toowell that, if they did give it up, the 
return of the Empire was assured. The issue of these 
various efforts is seen in the announcement that the Right 
and Left Centres have given in their adhesion to a new 
Senate Bill, and that the Government has made a similar 
announcement to the Committee of Thirty. This last fact 
is one of great significance. Hitherto Marshal MacManon 
has kept himself entirely apart from all schemes for the 
organization of the Republic. Now he comes forward 
with eagerness to support a Bill which has not yet been 
submitted to the Assembly, and what is even more 
wonderful, a Bill which gives him no voice in the nomina- 
tion of Senators. The Senate is to be partly elective—the 
constituency being the Councils of the department and of 
the arrondissements, together with the deputies for the 
departments and one delegate from each Municipal Council. 
The Assembly will, in the first instance, nominate eighty 
Senators, and future vacancies in this nominated list will 
be filled up by the Senate itself. The plan is, on the whole, 
as good a one as is likely to be devised, and, what is of 
more moment, it seems pretty certain to be voted. 


LORD ELCHO’S BILL. 


| Fw ELCHO, though he attempted to do himself 
injustice in his disclaimer of indifference, has no com- 
petitor in the light and easy style of dealing with 
important matters. When he moved for leave to in- 
troduce the London Municipal Government Bill, he con- 
fessed that he had, as head of a deputation, recom- 
mended the measure to the Home Secrerary before he 
took the trouble even to read the terms of Mr. Braz’s 
project. On that occasion Lord Etcuo referred in a 
flippant sentence to the objections that had been sug- 
gested to a Bill which had, as he with some plausibility 
alleged, been favourably received by the press in general. 
Among the chief defects which had been pointed out were 
the proposed seizure of the large property of the City 
Corporation, the dangerous claim to the control of the 
metropolitan police, and the intended election of criminal 
Judges by the populace or its delegates. It now appears 
that, although Lord Excuo had neither read the Bill nor 
understood the comments on its provisions, he introduces 
into the House of Commons an amended version in which 
the most obnoxious clauses are omitted, with the same 
airy complacency which characterized his former address 
to Mr. Cross. Mr. Brat, from whom Lord Etcuo 
receives his instructions, originally suggested that the 
City Corporation should be expanded so as to diffuse 
the benefits of its administration and its revenues 
over the whole metropolis. If a private gentleman 
was asked to expand himself in the sense of dis- 
tributing his fortune equally among his neighbours, he 
would listen to the proposal in the same spirit in which 
Mr. Beat’s Bill has been received by the Corporation. It 
was soon discovered that the equally audacious demand of 
the control of the metropolitan police was not likely to be 
taken into serious consideration by the Government or by 
the respectable and rational part of the community. Lord 
Excuo himself, if he could have spared time to make himself 
acquainted with the contents of his own Bill, would pro- 
bably have appreciated the iniquity of plundering the 
Corporation ; and he would certainly not have wished to 
entrust to the nominees of the London ratepayers the 
management of a drilled body of eight or ten thousand 
men, forming the reserve of the police torce or the kingdom. 
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Mr. Beat, as the political ally of the democratic agitators 
who are organized in several revolutionary elubs for as 
many special objects, was perfectly consistent in proposing 
to appropriate corporate property in the same manner in 
which some of his confederates threaten to deal with 
private estates. Lord Excwo is not likely to become even 
a semi-socialist; but it is strange that he should have 
placed his services without inquiry at the disposal of 
politicians with whom he has nothing in common. 


As the Corporation declines to be eajoled into a surrender 
of its property, or the Government into the abdication of 
one of its most indispensable duties, Mr. Beat postpones 
for the time the more aggressive portions of his scheme, 
probably foreseeing that, if his new municipality were once 
established, it might be strong enough to extort concessions 
which will not be made to private projectors. A body 
which could claim to represent a constituency of three or 
four millions would not fail to contrast its own limited re- 
sources with the accumulated wealth of the City; and at 
some time when Parliament and the country were in a 
reforming mood, Mr. Berat’s original proposal might 
perhaps be revived with better hope of success. The main 
purpose of the Bill is still retained. All minor governing 
bodies are to be superseded by a numerous council elected 
by household suffrage. Lord Excao seemed not to have 
ascertained whether his clients intended to modify 
their scheme by the introduction of the cumulative 


system of voting which is practised in elections for | 


School Boards. If the alteration has been made for 
the purpose of allaying the fears of the minority, the 
promoters will have admitted the force of some of the ob- 
jections which were urged against the first edition of their 
Bill. There is no doubt that minorities ought to be pro- 
tected by possessing a share of representation; but the 
eamulative vote has not yet become generally popular, and 
it is the most insecure mode of affording the necessary 
safeguard, because it is an artificial and ostentatious con- 
trivance for neutralizing the force of numbers. In times 
of popular excitement the majority will be both able and 
willing to sweep away the barriers which interfere with 
the exertion of its superior strength. The framers of the 
Bill are undisguised supporters of the political and muni- 
cipal doctrines which are checked and impaired by the 
system of cumulative voting. Their object in consenting 
to a temporary compromise is to abolish all the local privi- 
leges and interests which protect minorities more effectually 
than any contrivance for depriving the multitude in prac- 
tice of rights which are acknowledged in principle. A 
Municipal Council exercising exclusive authority over an 
eighth part of the population of the United Kingdom would 
constantly struggle both to enlarge its functions and to 
extend its base. 

The question for Parliament to determine is whether it 
is expedient to institute one central government for the 
whole metropolis. Some of the pretexts for the Municipal 
Bill are shallow and frivolous, sueh as the common com- 
plaint that several difierent sets of collectors apply at 
different times for the payment of various rates and taxes. 
The average householder cares much more for the amount 
of general and local taxation than for the manner in which 
the instalments are levied ; but if any serious inconvenience 
is caused by the multiplication of times of payment, it 
is evident that it might be removed without employing 
the municipal elephant to pick up the pin. There are 
also admitted defects in lighting and paving, and in other 
details of local administration ; but duties of this kind 
would be discharged under a municipality by the same 
class of persons as at present, with the aid of the 
same paid officers. The streets might be regularly 
swept and brilliantly lighted at a eertain cost, which 
must be provided out of the pockets of the ratepayers. 
Mr. Beat and his municipality could not do the same work 
cheaper than the Vestries; and if they did it better, they 
would increase the rates, much to the dissatisfaction of the 
bulk of their constituents. After all, London is better 
governed and better managed than almost any other great 
town. New York, which. probably comes, in amount of 
population, next to London and Paris, has long been ad- 
ministered by such a Corporation as Lord Excuo proposes 
to establish, at an enormous expense, and with the utmost 
amount of inefficiency and corruption. London would at 
the worst be an English and not an [rish Republic, and 
in England the grosser forms of corporate misconduct would 
be restrained by law; but the proposed municipality would 
be unwieldy, and it must necessarily delegate local ad- 


ministration to Committees or other bodies, which would 
either consist of strangers to the district or of residents 
who might as well have derived their authority, as at pre- 
sent, immediately from those whose affairs they were 
c to manage. The municipality to which Lord 
Etcuo pledged himself four months ago might have been 
an element of grave political danger in times of disturb. 
ance. The mutilated Corporation without estates, without 
police, and with the security of a cumulative vote, is unne- 
cessary, and it would give rise to incessant agitation for 
the increase of its powers and for the establishment of full 
popular representation. 

Supporters of a new municipal organization for the 
metropolis sometimes lament that London is debarred from 
the privilege and dignity which are enjoyed not only by 
Liverpool and. Manchester, but by Tiverton and Southwold. 
The Lord Mayor indeed is officially a greater personage 
than the Mayor of Southwold, but his municipal dominion 
extends over only a fractional part of the metropolis. The 
grievance might perhaps require redress if it were felt by 
those whom it principally concerns. The wealthier inha- 
bitants of London, occupying almost exclusively large por- 
tions of the whole metropolitan area, have never invited 
Lord Excuo’s interference, and, if a municipality is created, 
they will seldom trouble themselves to vote for its members. 
The energies of ambitious tradesmen find a sufficient 
field in parochial Vestries, where they are occupied 
in transacting more or less efficiently affairs which 
coneern themselves and their neighbours. The members 
of a central Council would be unknown to those who would 
be subject to their authority, unless indeed the old Vestries 
were re-established under the name of District Committees. 
No ingenuity can get rid of the impediment to municipal 
organization which is caused by the isolation ef Londoners, 
and by the want of common interests. Half the in- 
habitants of London are ignorant of the names of their 
next-door neighbours; and if they were asked to select 
among the residents in the same street the most competent 
persous to hold local office, they would be utterly puzzled. 
True representation implies something in common between 
constituents and those whom they elect. In London there 
is no staple trade, no local object of interest, and scareely 
even a common grievance. There is fortunately no reason 
to fear that Lord Extcuo will carry the Bill which he with 
so light a heart undertook to introduce. He will be ready 
to admit that such a measure can only be passed by a 
Government; and the present Ministers will have little 
temptation to adopt a scheme which has no zealous advo- 
cates except the actual promoters. 


WIMPFFEN AND SEDAN. 


Imperialists, of whom M. Pavt DE CassaGnac is a 
very fierce and fiery representative, naturally find the 
memory of Sedan very inconvenient to them. lt was the 
crowning disaster and disgrace of Imperialism. The last 
army of France able to keep the field was caught in a trap, 
massacred, driven to seek the lives of the survivors by a 
humiliating capitulation, and the Emprror himself was 
present and shared the dishonour of those whom he was 
supposed to command. It is true that the Emperor him- 
self and Marshal MacMauon both disapproved of the march 
to relieve Bazatne which brought about the capitulation of 
Sedan. They in their turn were victims; but of whom 
were they victims? Of those whom the Empuror had 
chosen to invest with supreme authority at Paris—of 
the Empress and Pauikao. That the Empress acted as 
she thought for the best, and really strove to do what 
seemed right for France, and put the thought of the 
country above the thought of her family, has been 
abundantly shown by the evidence since published under 
the authority of the Assembly. But it was the 
necessities of the Imperial dynasty that confided the 
destinies of France to a woman, and gave her as her 
supreme counsellor such a man as Patikao. The Emperor 
was in the most wretched position conceivable. Forced by 
the traditions of his dynasty, and by the precariousness of 
his political position, to hang about the army, unfit physi- 
cally to command, finding the military system he had spent 
years in building up suddenly collapsing in the hour of 
trial, he, the Saviour of Society, the conqueror of Magenta 
and Solferino, the student from boyhood of tacties and 
fortification, found himself, his last general, and the last 
army at his disposal, ordered off by his wife and a very 
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minor military man to what he knew to be inevitable ruin. 
At the last moment he did the best he could do. He refused 
to seek his own safety by flight, and he insisted on a sus- 
pension of the contest when he saw that to prolong it was 
simply to murder his men. He thought that in this ex- 
tremity of misfortune he might be able to do more for 
France than any one else could do. He appealed as 
sovereign to sovereign when he threw himself on the gene- 


 rosity of King Witiam. He thought that the King of 


Prussia would spare him more than he would spare France. 
But Prince Bismarck soon undeceived him. He declared 
that Germany might perhaps deal leniently with a sove- 
reign, but that he did not find a sovereign to deal with. He 
judged the Emperor as the Emperor had judged himself. The 
Imperial Government was not so much a Government as an 
adventure. It held power on the tenure of success. The 
Empgror was obliged to go with the troops he did not ven- 
ture to command; for his position in France was not 
strong enough for him to dare to stay at Paris. The 
Empress and Paikao sent the army to destruction at Sedan 
because they did not think the dynasty strong enough to 
bear the imputation of having left Bazarne to his fate. 
When the Emperor tendered his sword at Sedan to King 
Wiutam, there was no sovereign in France. There was 
only a collapsed Imperial bubble. It is easy to blame the 
Experor too much. France forced the war on him quite 
as much as he forced it on France; he was not responsible 
for the military mistakes committed; he was quite alive to 
the enormity of the blunder of sending MacManon to try 
to relieve Metz; he showed unquestionable courage on the 
battle-field ; he would not sever his fortunes from the for- 
tunes of his soldiers. But at Sedan, and in the mournful 
days which had preceded Sedan, he had made it clear to 
France and to the world what was the real nature of the 
Government which he had risked so much, sinned so much, 
thought and planned so much to set up. 


If only France could but be made to forget Sedan and 
its lessons, the hearts of Imperialists would indeed rejoice. 
But how is this to be effected? It cannot be done at once, 
but it has appeared possible to do something gradually 
towards it. M. Pavut pe Cassagnac has hit on what is 
probably the best mode of serving the cause to which he 
is attached. The surest method of getting great things 
forgotten is to set up a burning controversy about a smail 
thing. To fightthe Imperialist fight about Sedan on a 
tiny side issue might amuse France and tend to rehabilitate 
the Empire. To select a general, to abuse him, to dwell on 
his incapacity, to make him an object of general contempt, 
might almost be to get the ruin of Sedan attributed to him 
and dissociated from the dynasty of the Napotzons. Almost 
any general would do, for it would be as easy to get up 
a plausible charge of incapacity against one of the 
generals at Sedan as against another. Considering that 
Marshal MacManon has recorded that he got up on 
the day of the final battle without any fixed plan of what 
he would do, and that his only idea was that he would fight 
a bit and see what happened, we need not trouble ourselves to 
mete ont the various degrees of the incapacity of his subordi- 
nates. To say a word against the MarsuaL is, however, now 
impossible. The paper that printed it would be immediately 
suppressed, and the Imperialists hope great things from the 
Marsuat in future, and regard him as a gilded warming-pan 
for the Prixce Impeemt. De Fatty would be the easiest 
object of attack, for the disaster of Beanmont was distinctly 
assignable to his culpable carelessness. Ducror too, with 
his seemingly impracticable plan of forcing a retreat to 
Meziéres, might have done very fairly well; but then 
De Fatty and Ducror are men in whom M. Paut pe Cas- 
saGNac is not likely to see any traces of incapacity. They 
are men of the right politics, and are speckless heroes in 
his eyes. But there was one general not more capable 
than his neighbours, and having the exceptional merit, as 
an object of attack, of vest, Lan Asn Here was ex- 
actly the man cut out for M. Pau pe Cassacnac. To 
abuse him offers the double pleasure of casting a cloak 
over Imperialist disgrace and of giving free scope for in- 
vectives against the Republic. Winrrren was all that 
could be wanted, and M. Pau pg CassaGnac set to work to 
abuse him with his asual energy and vigour. But it is 
one thing toabuse a man and another to get him to notice 
it. There seemed ninety-nine chances to one against Gene- 
ral WimprreEn being foolish enough to trouble himself about 
the writings of M. Paut pz Cassacnac. But M. 
Cassacnac is a very lucky man. The one chance in his 
favour turned up. General Wowrrren could think of 


nothing better than inviting France to listen to a public 
controversy about his incapacity; and in order to get this 
controversy placed in a thoroughly party light, he thought 
it wise to select -M. Jutes Favre as his advocate. This 
was indeed delightful to M. Pau pe Cassacnac. He had 
amused himself with brandishing a knife, and here was 
his sheep walking innocently into his hands. He began 
by demanding that the accusation of libel should assume 
the shape of a criminal, not a civil, proceeding, in order 
that he might have greater latitude in his defence. He 
had his way, and certainly he got as much latitude as he 
could have desired. He called as witnesses all the other 
generals who were anxious that some one else should be 
made to seem more incapable than they were at Sedan. 
He had the gratification of being himself allowed to make 
a flaming speech, in which he vented the rage of his heart 
against Republicans, and “ that hateful and detested thing 
“called the Republic.” He explained that in saying that 
General Wimrrren had betrayed his country, he merely 
meant that the best thing General Wivprren could have 
done for France would have been to go over to the enemy 
and take his incapacity with him. He had a few hours of 
capital fun; he gave as much pain as possible to an old 
soldier; he bespattered the Republic, and his triumph was 
consummated by the jury pronouncing on all the issues in 
his favour. 


Whether General Wimrrren deserved to have a verdict 
pronounced so completely against him is hard to say. He 
certainly was not worse than others in command on the 
battle-field. He certainly did not sacrifice his soldiers by 
mere remissness like De Fatty. He stopped Ducror’s 
meditated project of a retreat to Meziéres, and even the 
friendly generals called by M. pre Cassagnac thought as 
poorly of this project as Wimprren did. He had plainly no 
notion of doing more than fight hard without a plan, but 
then this had been precisely the position of MacManon 
himself. On his way through Paris he had been secretly 
invested by Patixao with authority to assume the command 
in chief in case any disaster happened to MacManoy. He 
was to have taken the command of De Fatty’s corps 
at Beaumont, but by the time he got to Beaumont 
he found his corps had been cut to pieces or dispersed. 
He had therefore no separate command. On the ist of 
September Pauixao, with the extraordinary negligence that 
characterized his proceedings, had not informed MacManon 
or the Empzror himself who was to replace MacManon 
in case of need. When he was wounded, MacManoy, think- 
ing himself at liberty to make a choice, handed over the 
command to Ducror. Wuterren knew of this, and acqui- 
esced in it. He probably had an uneasy sense that the 
honour thrust on him was too great for him. Ducror 
immediately proceeded to carry out his favourite plan of a 
retreat to Meziéres. WiMprreEN, when he saw what was 
being done, disapproved it so strongly that he revealed 
the secret of his right to command. Ducror obeyed, but 
of course threw all the consequences of the failure of his 
plan on the man who had stopped him in its execution. 
Wiwprren thought that the whole available strength of the 
French should be used in the direction of Bazeilles, where 
he believed, or, to keep up the courage of his soldiers, 
affected to believe, that an advantage had been gained. 
After he found that success was not to be secured in 
this quarter, he still wished the general contest to be pro- 
longed, but the Emperor overruled him. The Emperor was 
no doubt right. To persevere was absolutely hopeless ; 
but still Wiprrey, if commander in chief, ought to have 
been the person to judge when the battle was to end. The 
whole thing was an utter muddle. Wimprren probably 
never had a chance of doing anything effectual ; but if he 
ever had a chance, if he was ever capable of making the 
best of a bad business, he lost the opportunity by not 
assuming the command when MacManon was wounded. 
He allowed Ducror to command, and many precious hours 
were wasted before what Wimprren considered to be the 
fatal error of Ducrot could be in any way remedied. Was 
this the conduct of a man of capacity, of a man fitted to 
be entrusted with the command of a large army in a most 
difficult gree ? It seems absurd that years a battle 
a jury of civilians should sit to judge whether a general 
has shown capacity during the fight; but it is easy to 
see that even a jury which was shocked at the arrogant 
insolence of M. pz CassaGnac, and was alive to the injustice 
of singling out a Republican General for Imperialist 
purposes, might have thonght that, if they were directly 
asked the question whether General Wiuerren had shown 
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military capacity at Sedan, they could scarcely say that he 
had. Possibly it might be difficult for a juryman under 
such circumstances not to be in some degree guided by 
the consideration that a man in General Wimprren’s 
position who had been foolish enough to bring the action 
was not likely to have been very wise at Sedan. 


THE JUDICATURE BILL. 


HE Lorp Cxancextor’s Bill for the amendment of the 
Judicature Act is now before the public. It contains 
one notable improvement—the constitution of a second 
Court of Appeal—and many minor alterations which we 
do not propose to discuss at present. But there are some 
clauses which involve a question of principle so grave as to 
deserve the most careful and immediate consideration. 
They provide in effect that, in place of the schedule to the 
existing Act, which it is proposed to repeal, the fature pro- 
cedure of the Courts shall be created by rules to be enacted 
Order in Council on the recommendation of the Lord 
hancellor, the Lord Chief Justice, and a majority of the 
other Judges; and that, instead of replacing the present 
procedures by a single code, the Judges may leave in 
existence in the Common Law and Chancery divisions as 
much as they may think desirable of the two practices 
which are now in force. The first part of this clause 
is not new. When it was originally proposed by Lord 
HartueErzey in 1870 we felt bound to enter an immediate 
protest against it, and the reasons which seemed to us 
and to almost everybody conclusive then have not 
lost any of their force. Let us briefly recapitulate 
them. The distinction between Law and Equity is 
even more a matter of procedure than of principle. The 
Judicature Commission had rightly recommended that 
there should be one uniform system, and had indicated 
the form it should take; but Lord Harnertey’s Bill, like 
the present Bill, left the task of framing it to another 
body, and proposed to transfer to their shoulders the re- 
sponsibility of Parliament. No such course had been 
taken in the Acts of 1852 and 1854, by which the pro- 
cedure of the Courts of Chancery and Common Law 
had been reformed. The Judges on whom it was pro. 
posed to cast this grave responsibility were so fully 
occupied that they could only devote their time to the 
work when exhausted by their ordinary duties ; and it was 
besides impossible to secure in a fluctuating body of 
twenty or thirty members the requisite harmony and 
accord upon comprehensive changes to produce a body of 
rules bearing the impress of the general ideas which were 
intended to prevail. By thus referring to an outside body 
the task of framing the new rules, the Legislature would, 
in short, be delegating to others its proper work. It was 
admitted that form and procedure were matters of such a 
character that, even after the rules had been put on the 
face of an Act of Parliament, a power would be wanted 
to modify from time to time many petty details of practice. 
But the provisions ought not the less to be in the Act in 
the first instance, and it was insisted that it would be 
wholly impossible to pass a Bill framed on the principle 
of delegation, with any sort of satisfaction, if at all. 

In reproducing the old reasoning which was used against 
Lord forannsr’s project, we have quoted the lan- 
guage of Lord Carrys in preference to our own. But in 
truth opinion at that time—mainly influenced by Lord 
Carrys’s unanswerable arguments—was substantially unani- 
mous on the point. Lord Haruer.ey sadly acknowledged 
that he had found only one supporter in the House of 
Lords, and so firm was Lord Catrys’s conviction on the 
subject that he used all his powerful influence to prevent 
the passing of Lord HarHer.ey’s measure unless the ob- 
jectionable delegation of authority were excised. And the 
measure was lost in consequence. It was in vain that 
Lord Hatuertey offered that his rules should be laid on 
the table of each House, and be liable to be annulled on 
an Address to Her Masesty. The Lorp Cater Justice 
treated this provision as little more than illusory, it being, 
as he truly said, “ but poor protection ifa Government has 
“ the good fortune to have a commanding majority at its 
“call”; and Lord Carrys pointed out how different it was 
from the safeguard afforded by the regular passage of a 
Bill through Parliament. The utmost concession that was 
tendered was a permission to Lord HaTHer zy to pass his 
Bills, with a condition introduced that they should have 
no operation until they were re-enacted in the following 


Session; and this compromise, though at first accepted, 
was seen to be so merely nominal that, shortly afterwards, 
it was determined not to proceed with the mutilated 
measure. 

In 1873 Lord Sesorvye revived the great project of 
reform, and took occasion to declare his cordial adhesion to 
the views of Lord Cairns. Ina few weighty words he thus 
summed upthecontroversy—if controversy itcould becalled, 
when almost the whole professional and non-professional 
world had ranged themselves under Lord Carrns’s banner. 
After remarking that Lord Haruertey’s Bills proposed 
that the rules should be framed by an authority which had 
been the object of much criticism, Lord SrLBorne said :— 
“The discussions which took place in reference to these 
‘¢ Bills showed that, while there was a favourable disposi- 
“ tion towards the formation of a High Court, it was felt 
“that ina matter of such importance it was absolutely 
“necessary to know how the scheme was to be worked 
“ out, and that anything in the nature of a skeleton scheme 
* could not be regarded as satisfactory. It was felt that it 
“ was not desirable to delegate to an external authority— 
“even were that authority itself beyond criticism—the 
“ making of rules to work the scheme out. That criticism 
“commended itself to every one conversant with the 
“ subject.” 

Lord Setsorne’s Act was accordingly passed, with two 
leading provisions—one, that, subject to some minor ex- 
ceptions, a single uniform procedure should be substituted 
for the jarring practices of Common Law and Equity 
Courts, and the other that the lines of that procedure 
should be determined by express enactments in a schedule 
to the Act. Both of these provisions are now proposed to 
be repealed. We are not to have one uniform code of 
procedure, but a body outside of Parliament is to determine 
how much of the present conflicting procedures is to be 
allowed to remain and how much is to be abolished, and 
to frame the new supplementary procedure which is to be 
grafted on to the discordant systems which the Judicature 
Act was intended to sweep away. Whether this change 
is right or wrong, it is a radical reversal of the principle 
of the Act of 1873. The details of that statute are no 
doubt defective enough, but it does embody the broad 
leading principle of one law and one procedure throughout 
our Courts of Law and Equity. It needed only such 
amendments as would make its principle a living and 
working reality, and in place of that the Government Bill 
proposes to undermine the principle itself, and to withdraw 
the details from the control of Parliament. 


No one who has followed the Lorp CHancELLor’s public 
career with the slightest attention will suspect him of 
levity, and we may be sure that the considerations 
which have led him to reproduce the clauses for which 
he doomed Lord HaTHeRLey’s measure are more powerful 
than vacillation or caprice. What they are will perhaps 
be explained on the Second Reading of the Bill, but at 
present it is impossible even to guess at their nature. 
We have sought in vain for any change of circumstances 
which can make that right in 1875 which was so wrong in 
1870 as not to be endured for a moment. It may be that 
the lay element in both Houses of Parliament, docile 
always on legal matters, or that some sections of the press 
which regard party triumph as the end of all legislation, 
will accord to these clauses, when prepared by Lord Carrs, 
a support which was indignantly refused to Lord 
HatHer.eY. But if the error of delegating Parliamentary 
powers could ever have been condoned, it was when the 
earliest of our Judicature Bills was introduced, in 1870. 
With the burden of fighting the principle of the measure 
on his hands, Lord Hatuertey rightly judged that an 
attempt to embody the procedure in the Bill would 
be fatal to success in the then Session of Parliament. 
He was unfortunately reluctant to lose a year, and 
would not consent to postpone his measure and occupy the 
interval with the preparation of the requisite clauses. Less 
haste might have made better speed. Now, however, the 
situation is wholly changed. The principle of the reform 
is carried. Already the Government has enjoyed an in- 
terval of a year for the consideration of the amendments 
which the Act requires. Even if no great use has been 
made of the past twelve months, ample time remains, if 
diligently used, to frame the new procedure and pass it into 
law before the end of the Session. The serious difficulties 
which confronted Lord Hatuer.ey were rightly considered 
aninsufficient excuse for delegating Parliamentary authority. 
It is not obvious why the diminished difficulties which yet 
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remain should be accepted as a valid justification for a 
similar delegation with a still wider margin of extra-Par- 
liamen discretion. 

That the Lorp Cuancettor will ever succeed in answer- 
ing the arguments by which he convinced the world we 
do not expect; but we cling to the belief that he will be 
able to throw some light upon a change of tactics which 
thus far presents itself as an unfathomable mystery. We 
had—in the weakness perhaps of enthusiasm—looked for the 
crowning of the edifice of Law Reform in Lord Carrns’s 
Amendment Bill, and we have not found it. We must 
console ourselves with the reflection that it is no new thing 
to find that Government Bills of undoubted promise often 
do little and undo much. 


DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER. 


_ crotchet-mongers and peddling revolutionists who 
were having such fine innings a little while back 
would seem to have now fallen upon evil days. Nothing 
can be more pitiful than the contrast between the gay 
chirruping exuberance of their brief summer and the limp 
and paralytic dejection into whichthey have since fallen. The 
weather has changed, and there is evidently something in the 
atmosphere which acts upon them as a blight. They have 
probably discovered that people are not disposed to stir 
large subjects for the sake of petty fads, and that im- 
pertinent attempts at disturbance are apt to be treated 
with rather a rude contempt. The Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill, the first teasing insect of the Session, has been 
settled for the time by the stroke of a handkerchief; but 
it would perhaps be too much to hope that it will now 
accept its final quietus. It is only a year or two since the 
Common Serseant was presiding over that great meeting 
of Red Republicans and Communists which demanded the 
abolition of the House of Lords as a just punish- 
ment for the contumacy of that body in refusing to 
lend a hand in subverting the family system of the 
country; and now he will once more have to muster 
his miscellaneous allies for an attack upon what, if his 
friends had been successful in their former effort, would 
have been the only remaining fragment of the Legis- 
lature. In these days statesmen like the Common 
SeERJEANT may well be puzzled to know on which in- 
stitution they can safely take their stand. The logic 
by which it was demonstrated that the House of Lords, 
or at least the Bishops, ought to be effaced for not 
consenting to become the instrf{Ment of the Marriage 
Law Association, would seem to require that the House 
of Commons should now be suppressed for its equal 
wickedness. It is no doubt immaterial to the anonymous 
employers of the professional agitators who have been 
getting up what is called opinion on this subject what 
wreck of cherished usages and institutions may lie in the 
way of the legal gratification of their illicit passions, 
Strong as are the objections on other grounds to conceding 
their demands, the manner in which they have been ad- 
vanced and supported would in itself be a sufficient reason 
for resisting them. 

It is of course impossible that after all these years any- 
thing new can be said upon so stale and exhausted a sub- 
ject as this. Yet, as it has again been forced into notice, 
there are some aspects of it which it may perhaps be well 
to set in a distinct light. We need not now discuss the 
abstract propriety of marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister, but of course those who think that it onght to 
be legalized have a right to do what they can to pro- 
cure the necessary sanction. This, however, is not 
exactly the position of the persons who compose the 
hidden nucleus of the present agitation. It appears to be 
undeniable that they have not been content to wait patiently 
and loyally for a change in the law, but have begun by 
deliberately violating it, and are now anxious to obtain, no 
matter at what cost of inconvenience, pain, and injury to 
the rest of the community, a nal indemnity in order 
that they may not suffer from their own wilful and selfish 
misconduct. It is obvious that this is a mode of proceed- 
ing which, if it were to be sanctioned as legitimate, would 
be attended with the most disastrous consequences. All 
sorts of people would be led to presume on the probability 
of Parliament, wearied out with incessant agitation, ulti- 
mately conceding their demands for the sake of peace, and 
in the meantime they would take the liberty of living 
just as if the law had been dlready adapted to their peculiar 


views. Those who have shown so little respect for the 
law as to dispense with its sanction merely because it hap- 
pened to stand in the way of a wanton indulgence cannot 
be supposed to suffer very keenly from the deprivation, and 
have at anyrate no right to ask that an old established system 
should be revolutionized merely ‘in order that their excep- 
tional behaviour may not be seen to be irregular. They 
have deliberately chosen their course, knowing the conse- 
quences, and there is no reason why they should be relieved 
from them. It is evident that to reward mutiny of this 
kind with a retrospective indemnity would be to unsettle 
all law, and to offer a distinct encouragement to people 
to repudiate its authority. In the course of the debate, 
Mr. Macponaxp, who is well acquainted with the mining 
districts, remarked that the Bill would remove a great 
scandal which existed in many parts of the country, where 
the law was openly set at nought; but it can hardly be 
supposed that Mr. Macponatp would seriously propose that 
scandals generally should be removed or disguised by 
giving them legal sanction. If the principle were once 
admitted, it would be difficult to say where its application 
would cease. 

The more thoroughly the subject is examined the more 
clearly it will appear that the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill 
is a measure trading under false pretences. Lord SELBORNE 
once demonstrated the comprehensive freedom to which it 
would lead in the natural course of logic. It would allow 
a man to contract marriage with his deceased or divorced 
wife’s sister or niece, his brother’s widow or divorced wife, 
his uncle’s widow or divorced wife, his nephew’s widow 
or divorced wife. On the Continent the relaxation has 
been freely extended to the various degrees just named, 
and one case at least is known of the marriage of an 
uncle‘with a niece who was also his sister-in-law. The 
next step would of course be that a man should be 
at liberty to marry his mother-in-law, or perhaps his 
stepmother. If it is said that the prohibition of marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister is purely conventional, it may 
be suggested that much of the whole family system is 
perhaps more conventional than is commonly supposed, 
and that in any case a convention which rests on the gene- 
ral agreement of the community, and which is ratified 
by wholesome experience, is sufficiently justified. There 
can be no doubt that a large majority of English people 
wish to keep their sisters-in-law, if for no other reason 
than that they are accustomed to them on the existing 
footing, and that they form part and parcel of their 
ideas of family life, and of the customs of domestic 
intimacy. Any change in the law would unques- 
tionably be a great shock to many persons, and ex- 
perience in other countries suggests that it would 
be taken advantage of in order to confuse and de- 
prave the whole body of family ties. It is probable that 
there are not very many people who have thought out the 
principles on which the domestic life of England as it at 
present exists is based; the whole thing is taken together 
as a matter of course, and there would undoubtedly be peril 
among the ignorant and the corrupt if any loosening of 
the bonds were to unsettle ideas. 


The decisive majority against the Bill in the House 
of Commons on Widkiileg ite largest vote against 
it which has ever been taken in that House—would seem 
to show that the insidious character of the measure and of 
the tactics by which it is promoted is now better under- 
stood than it was in some former years. Nothing indeed 
can be more instructive than the Parliamentary history of 
this curious proposal. Its advocates are in the habit of 
assuming that it has been resisted by the Upper House in 
opposition to the Lower. In point of fact, it has been 
before eight successive Houses of Commons, including the 
present one, and has been thrown out—in one instance 
twice running—in four of these, while in one it foundered ; 
and in these cases, of course, the House of Lords never 
heard of it at all. It has reached that House only in three 
out of eight Parliaments. Moreover, the majority against 
the Bill in the more recent Parliaments in which it has been 
rejected has been significantly increasing. It began with 
five in 1859; it rose to twenty in 1865; and it has come 
to twenty-nine in the Parliament of 1874. It may be 
observed also that the majorities which have at different 
times been deluded into supporting the Bill have shown a 
tendency to diminish. The truth is that the more it is 
looked at the less it is liked. 
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MR. CROSS AND HIS CRITICS. 


‘- debate on the second reading of the Artisans 
Dwellings Bill brought out a good many detached 
criticisms on the machinery by which Mr. Cross proposes 
to make his reform eifective. If sufficient pains are taken 
to reduce them into amendments the measure will be 
decidedly improved. At the same time nothing is more to 
be deprecated than a host of ill-considered saggestions. In 
a matter of this kind the best triumph that a critic can 
hope to attain is that his amendment shall be accepted by 
the Government, and in order to secure this it is important 
that the changes proposed should not be too trivial or too 
numerous. No man likes to see his plan pulled about 
until its original shape has disappeared past recognition, 
and those who wish to make the Government Bill a real 
contribution to the better housing of the poor will 
do well to frame their amendments on the lines of 
the original draft. It is quite true that there are 
many places with populations under 25,000 which are + 
just as much in need of rebuilding as London or Liver. 
pool, and it may not be easy to see why Mr. Cross should 
have held his hand at that particular limit. But wherever 
the line had been drawn the choice would equally have 
been open to challenge, and to draw no line at all, though 
it might have made the Billa better, would certainly have 
made it a different, Bill. The conditions of unwholesome 
housing in the country districts and in large towns are in 
no way identical. The evil calls for remedy in the one case 
as much as in the other, but it does not call for the same 
remedy. Not much will be gained therefore by trying to 
extend the Bills to towns with less than 25,000 inhabitants. 
The only improvement: that is likely to go for much in this 
direction is one which should enable towns with a smaller 
population than 25,000 to avail themselves of the powers 
created by the Bill if they are so minded. The second 
Clause declares that the Act “shall apply to . .. urban 
“ sanitary districts in England containing . . . a popula- 
“tion of 25,000 and upwards.” There may be reasons 
why the Act should not be exteuded to towns containing a 
smaller population without regard either to their wishes | 
or their needs. But there can be no reason why it should | 
not be extended to towns containing a population ef 
10,000, or even of 5,000, if the Town Council choose to 
make the request. Itis one thing to make people healthy 
against their will, and another thing to allow them to make 
themselves healthy, and though the former process ought 
not to be extended too rapidly, there is no need why the 
latier should not go on as fast as possible. 

It was objected in the course of the debate that the Bill 
was too entirely permissive. The Medical Oflicer, it was 
said, may make a report, the local authority may propose 
to act on it, and the central authority may at its dis- 
cretion confirm or disallow what has been proposed 
by the local authority. Nothing in the debate has 
shaken our conviction that the Medical Officer is, as a 
general rule, the proper person to take the initiative 
under the Act. If he cannot be trusted to condemn an 
unwholesome house, which of his many duties is. he com- 
petent to discharge? The whole sanitary system of the 
country rests on the Medical Officer of Health as its pivot. 
He may in some cases be ill fitted to hold so important 
a post, but if these cases should prove to be numerous, 
some change ought to be made in the way of appointing or 
training him. Nothing will be gained by simply pass- 
ing him over and giving his work into other hands, If 
the London Vestries cannot be trusted to make proper 
appointments, or if the Medical Officers cannot be trusted 
to act with sufficient independence of the Vestries which 
have appointed them, the true remedy is to give 
the patronage to some one else. At present one 
great function of the Local Government, Board 
is to induce the sanitary authorities all over the cfantry to 
combine their districts so as to make the pay of a Medical 
Officer of Health large enough to attract the services of a 
competent practitioner. This process would be seriously 
impaired if the sanitary authorities were able to say that 
as soon as any real work was laid upon the Medical 
Officers it was at once found that somebody else was more 
competent to do it than they. One suggestion, however, 
was made on Monday which seems eminently worthy of 
adoption. The embarrassment which a Medical Officer 
might feel on bringing a particular area before the notice 
of the local authority would be very much lessened if it 
were made incumbent on him as soon as the Bill is passed 
to inspect aad report upon the sanitary condition of the 


whole district committed to him. He could not be accused 
of meddlesomeness for making a report which had been 
prescribed by Act of Parliament, and the consciousness 
that his report would be compared with those of his 
fellow-officers, and that it would be difficult to blame one 
without blaming all, would probably give him the neces- 
sary courage to say what ought to be done. Sir Sypvey 
Warertow is anxious to have a Medical Officer appointed 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works, and charged with 
the duty of reporting on all the unwholesome areas in 
London. There is much to be said in favour of this 
scheme; but, on the whole, the argument which has just 
been used about Medical Officers may be used also about. 
London Vestries. Either they are competent sanitary au- 
thorities or they are not. If they are not, not the duties 
imposed on them by this Bill only, but sanitary duties gene- 
rally, ought to be taken away from them and given to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. If they are competent to 
do the work already committed to them, they will cer- 
tainly not become less so by having their responsibilities 
increased. Another suggestion of Sir SypNey WaTERLOw’s 
is more to the purpose. Why, he asks with much reason, 
should the right to insist in a report from a Medical Oilicer 
of Health be confined to twenty ratepayers? Some provi- 
sion as to costs of inquiry might perhaps be necessary in 
order to prevent vexatious interference ; but, subject to this 
precaution, there seems no reason why five ratepayers 
should not be as much worth listening to as to the whole- 
someness or unwholesomeness of a particular street or 
court as twenty. 

A general opinion was expressed in the course of the 
debate that it will often be necessary to take down houses 
not in themselves unwholesome, in order to secure proper 
approaches to the newly-cleared areas. There are courts 
at the back of many London streets, for example, which 
are at present only approached through an archway at the 
side of a shop. If these courts are to be rebuilt on the 
same site, it is absolutely essential that a proper outlet 
shall be made towards the main street. But this cannot 
be done unless the shop which blocks up the passage into 
the court can also be purchased compulsorily. There is 
some doubt whether the Bill as it stands gives this power, 
and at all events the Compensation Clause is quite in- 
adequate to the case. The 13th Section provides that 
the lands taken for the purposes of the Act shall be esti- 
mated at their fair market value without any additional 
allowance in respect of their compulsory purchase. This 
is a very proper limitation as regards houses which 
need to be taken down in consideration of their own 
sanitary demerits, but it bears hardly on the case of 
owners whose houses need to be pulled down in considera- 
tion of the unwholesomeness of other people’s houses. It is 
fair that the latter should receive the bonus usually given 
to persons who have to be inconvenienced for the public 
good. The actual amounts paid in compensation need not 
be larger than those contemplated in the Bill, inas- 
much as the additional outlay in this direction may be 
balanced by an economy suggested by Mr. Stansreip. The 
greater part of the houses pulled down will be the pro- 
perty of lazdlords who have allowed them to become 
more unwholesome than they otherwise would have 
been, rather than spend a few pounds every year 
in keeping them in proper repair. A landlord cannot 
help his houses being built up in the rear or being badly 
constructed for the purpose to which they are now 
turned. But he can keep the drains in decent order and 
see that there is a proper supply of water. Mr. Sransre.p 
proposes that, if he has neglected these and similar duties, 
the money that he ought to have spent in keeping his 
houses wholesome shall be deducted from their estimated 
value. The landlord will still be compensated for what he 
actually loses for the public good, but not for savings which 
he had no business ever to have effected. 


= 


LIFE AT HIGH PRESSURE. 


WV R. W. R. GREG, who has lately occupied himself in 
i calling attention to the less favourable aspects of modern 
civilization, has been lamenting to the Royal Institution the evils 
of the “ high-pressure ” system of life. Mr. Greg of course spoke 
poimtedly and plausibly. Few people would deny that: he was 
attacking a serious and growing evil, though there may possibly 
be a little more doubt as t_ the precise nature of our social disease. 
Mr. Greg repeats with slight change a lamentation which might 
be traced back for a Foot many canturies. Ever since we ceased 
to be savages, people have been complaining of the growing luxury 
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and effeminacy of modern society. The Highland chief, in Scott, 
kicked away as superfluous the pillow of snow which his son had 
in their n-air bivouac; two or three generations ago 

many people held that the use of umbrellas was disgracefully effe- 
minate ; and yet we now use umbrellas and pillows without remorse, 
and should think that any one who objected to them was extrava- 
gantly ascetic. Where—it is an old question—are we to draw 
the line between the ni and the superfluous? What is the 
int at which life is neither too fast nor too slow? Is not 

. Greg only saying in modern phraseology what Brown said in 
the “ Estimate” a hundred years ago, and what somebody else 
will probably be saying in the language of the next century? 
The difficulty of obtaining an accurate standard is, however, 
no proof that a standard does not exist. Though people 
have in all their complaints have not always 
been . y frivolous. e frequency of such language only 
proves that we must endeavour to give it more precision before 
we draw any decided inferences. We must try to discover how 
far the commonplace, equally popular in many ages and races, has 
any special application to our own; or our moral will be a mere 
platitude from which we can draw no fruitful conclusion. 

When we look a little more closely at Mr. Greg’s indictment, 
we observe that there are certain qualifications to his remarks. 
We travel too fast, he says; thousands are injured and scores 
killed, and yet only to a very few of the thousands or scores 
was the speed essential. Mr. Greg, we presume, does not object 
to the chiefly as productive of accidents; for, after all 
that can be said against railways and steamships in this respect, 
we imagine that a journey across England or across the Atlanti¢ 
is very much safer now than it was before the invention of 
steam. It is the excitement and nervous wear and tear 
of which he is principally thinking. Against this, how- 
ever, we must set the paw | greater opportunities of relaxa- 
tion. If a merchant or a shopkeeper hurries out of town 
by train when his day’s work is done, instead of sitting at home, 
at least he does get out of town. He is worse off so far as he 
has to make a journey, but better in so far as the power of 
locomotion enables him to get a more complete rest at a distance 
from his business. Excursion trains kill a certain number of 
people; but it is also true that they enable a number of people to 
get a little fresh air who would otherwise have never got outside 
the smoke and smell of populous towns. In the summer, water- 
ing-places are filled, and the traveller on the Continent meets a 
crowd of his fellow-countrymen, who probably annoy him by 
habits which show that they are not yet accustomed to foreign 
countries. Why, he naturally asks, cannot they stay at home as 
their fathers used to do, where nobody will see their absurdities ? 
Why should they be scrambling about all over Europe to the 
vexation of more refined persons? And yet he must allow that 
the fact at least. shows that a great many more people are able to 
get a complete holiday than was formerly the case. A man who 
would years ago have stuck to his shop from year’s 


im us at first 
and restlessness of modern life; but it is also a proof of the 
greater amount of relaxation. And the same fact seems to be ex- 
emplified in other cases. Mr. Greg Sew of our overworked 
lawyers, physicians, and politicians. e doubt, however, whether 
a fair comparison of cases would prove that professional men do, as 
a rule, work harder than their forefathers. It isa fact, for example, 
that the hours of sitting of the courts of law are much rae 
they used to be; and that a busy lawyer now leaves his work 

ly before dinner, whereas he used to work on into the night. 
Half a century ago, a3 Sir Henry Holland tells us in his Memoirs, 
it was consi to be unprofessional for a physician to take a 

holiday. Now it has become the general custom. It is 
not the ing classes alone who have shortened the hours of 
labour. In all classes of life, as we believe, the importance of 
periods of relaxation has become more generally recognized, and 
indeed the it of overwork is accompanied by the inverse 
comp le do not stick to their eet steadily as 
they used to do. case would seem to be that we lead, asa rule, 
more exciting and more varied lives than our grandfathers; that 
‘we are perhaps more intensely ied for the time, but that we 
also take longer periods of re 3 and, therefore, that the conclu- 
sion that we are on the whole more overpowered with work is not 
so certain as it might seem at first sight. 

A similar criticism might be made upon the statement that we 
are more luxurious. In one sense it is undeniably true. We are 
a great deal richer than our fathers, and therefore we consume a 
great deal more. We have more convenient houses, more elabo- 
rately furnished ; a greater variety of all kinds of wealth brought 
greater number of countries ; and com- 
man a es uantity o jects of human 
far as the question admits of a mathematical statement, the most 
obvious ‘test of extravagance would be the proportion between our 
expenditure and our saving. If, on the whole, the savings of the 


country accumulate as fast as they used to do in proportion to its. 


total revenues, we might say that the average mode of life is not 
more extravagant, h more expensive. We will not ask 
question. accumulates more rapi of old, it 

oan 


to save tenth of his income than for a man with a hundred a 
year. On the same principle a rich country ought to accumulate 
faster than a poor one. And, again, it may be that savings are 
made rather by the rich than the poor or the middle classes. We 
only observe that a simple increase of expenditure is not by 
itself a sufficient proof of increased extravagance. To determine 
the actual tendency of things would require a careful series of 
reasonings based upon an elaborate statistical inquiry. 

It is, in short, difficult to give any categorical reply to Mr. 
Greg’s statements without considering a number of complicated 

blems for the solution of which we have very inadequate data. 

e fact, however, does not destroy the value of his warnings, 
though it may throw some doubts on the accuracy of his prophe- 
cies. It remains true, in any case, that life tends to become more 
exciting, and the modes of enjoyment more varied and highly 
flavoured. It is true that, if we are in less danger of apathetac 
indolenee, we run a greater risk of frittering away our lives on 
an incessant round of petty excitements. For good or for bad 
the old quiet stationary life is possible to a smaller number of 
persons, and each individual is exposed to a much greater 
number of impressions, each of which is therefore more rapidly 
succeeded by others of a different kind. The process is likely 
to continue, whether we desire it or not, and the question 
is how we can best ourselves to @ Pp ly in 
evitable change. The real difficulty of the present day which 
gives special point to Mr. Greg’s warnings may be expressed by 
saying that society has changed more rapidly than individuals. We 
have got our new tools before we know how to use them. One in- 
stance is unfortunately familiar enough. People often complain 
that an increase of pay to a working-man means generally an in- 
crease of drunkenness. The fact is lamentable, but it can hardly 
be called surprising. Suppose, for example, that a man has been 
accustomed to live under such conditions that he can barely keep 
body and soul together; that he is therefore entirely unable to 
indulge in any pleasures of a purely intellectual or artistic kind ; 
and that, as a natural consequence, his only notion of pleasure is 
eating and drinking, and the only faculties which he has developed 
are those which can be satisfied by sensual enjoyment. If, then, 
you suddenly double his wages, without cultivating his mind, is it 
strange that he should be utterly unable to spend the surplus in 
any but a brutalizing enjoyment? He ean drink twice as much 
gin and smoke twice as much tobacco; but, as he never learnt to 
read, he is not likely to buy books. The process, in one way or 
another, is realized every day. Now very much the same thing 
follows with men of a much higher class. The city merchant in 
Pope who suddenly makes his fortune only doubles his old modes 
of expenditure. He had one pudding on Sundays before :— 

Live like yourself! was now my lady’s word ; 
And, lo! two puddings smoked upon the board. 

The same result is true of the nation on a larger scale. We have 
been growing rich with unprecedented rapidity ; and we haye not 
cultivated the intelligence which should enable us to make a 
judicious use of wealth. The mere sportsman buys more horses 
and guns, preserves more game, or takes a moor in Gower. The 
man who bought cheap daubs to ornament his walls now buys dear 
daubs, and lowers art by tempting the best painters to condescend 
to tastes. The gambler doubles his stakes, and the 
traveller who used to stay in England rushes over the Continent, 
and has monster hotels built to please his fancy on the most 
beautiful sites of an ancient civilization. A wise man who became 
rich would perhaps continue to live on the same scale as before, 
and employ his increased wealth to procure more leisure, or allow 
him to direct his energy to work of more permauent value, though 
less immediate profit. But for one such wise man there are a 
hundred foolish, who simply double their expenditure without in- 
creasing their comfort. And thus the increased command of 
the material world has for the most part been applied to make life 
more luxurious without making it happier. 

The problem, therefore, which Mr. Greg suggests is a very 
serious one, for it amounts to little less than asking what are the 
means for a reformation of manners and a general elevation of 
human aims? Mr. Greg says—and says very truly—that we 
ought to live more simply, that the machinery of modern socie 
is absurdly cumbrous, and that we might get twice as m 
enjoyment with half the expenditure. We should be very glad 
to see his advice taken seriously to heart. But we fear that a 
= change is required before it can be adopted. If a modera 

lady is to be induced not te spend all her time on frivoloug 
entertainments, you must not only point out the folly of her 
conduct, but give her motives which do not at present exist. Her 
mind must be sufficiently cultivated to enable her to prefer solid 
literature to sensational novels ; she must understand art sufficiently 
to appreciate the superiority of the best work to more expensive 
trumpery ; she must be familiar enough with the thought of the 
time to interest herself in serious questions; and, what is still 
more important, she must have such a sense of moral responsi- 
bility as to use her utmost exertions for the improvement of her 
own family or the society which she influences. Given such 2 
change, society would change spontaneously ; but till some such 
ns, we fear that the conclusive proofs given by Mr. 

Greg and other philosophers, that frivolity defeats its own ends, are 
only too likely to be thrown away. To despair of improvement 
in these would be to despair of society; but if we are 
asked to point out the methods by which it is to he effected, we 
can only say that a large number of clergymen, philosophers, and 
social reformers are constantly preaching upon the cahject and 


en years e€ can now have a tle change an : 

breathe fresh air by a visit to Brighton, or Wales, or to 
Switzerland. Such a as Mr. Cook’s army of tourists 5 
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that, when they are —, we shall be more prepared to give an 
opinion. Meanwhile, Mr. Greg's attack on existing evils may do 
some good by calling attention to the underlying causes which 
produce them. 


TECHNICAL TERMS. 


HERE were some advantages, among much that was the 
opposite, in that ignorance of any language but their own 
which distinguished the old Greeks from all other cultivated nations. 
It is a, point always to be borne in mind that, as a rule, no Greek 
ke or understood any language but Greek. And if by any 
chance any Greek did understand some other language, it was cer- 
tainly not for any literary or philological purposes that he had 
learned it. The class of Greeks who might by some chance have 
picked up a little Persian or Phoenician would not be the philo- 
sophers, the poets, or the statesmen, but the merchants, the mer- 
cenary soldiers, the hangers-on of barbarian kings. On the whole 
it seems most likely that Herodotus himself, in the course of all 
his travels, never really learned any foreign language, though he 
must have come to know something about foreign ey in a 
way that Thucydides is not likely to have done. The Greek stood 
to all foreign tongues in the same position in which the men of 
Western Europe stood at a later time to Greek itself. In the interval 
when the learning of the Carolingian age had died out and the learn- 
ing of the Renaissance had not yet come in, a knowledge of Greek 
was much more likely to be found in a Genoese or Venetian sailor 
than in a scholar of Paris or Oxford. To us, in whose ideas the 
knowledge of foreign tongues seems an essential part of any degree 
of cultivation, this absolute ignorance of all other tongues among 
a people who carried the cultivation of their own tongue to the 
highest perfection is something into which we can hardly enter. 
There is no doubt that it had several sides to it. It was a gain for 
the literary and a loss for the philological side. It cannot be 
doubted that the fact that the old Greeks knew no language but 
their own was one of the causes which enabled them to bring their 
own language to the highest state of perfection. It led them to 
know more of their own tongue from the inside than any other Euro- 
pean people. On the other hand, it hindered them from knowing 
anything whatever about their own tongue from the outside; it made 
all etymology and comparative philology impossible; Greek at- 
tempts at tracing the origin of words are simply wild guesses. 
And it had another result, when the Greeks took to philosophical 
researches of various kind; it obliged all technical terms to be 
strictly native words. The Greek marian or mathematician 
or scientific man of any other kind could not, as his successors can 
now, coin words at pleasure out of other languages, words which 
are technical terms and nothing else. He had either to take a 
word that was in actual common use in his own speech, and use it 
in a special and restricted sense, or else, in a language which still 
kept the full power of coining compound words, he had to coin a 
compound word to — his special meaning. The modern 
mathematician talks of the angle of a triangle, but of the corner of 
the street ; the old Greek mathematician had only one word for 
the two. We talk of an “isosceles triangle,” a phrase in which 
the word “ isosceles” is a purely arbitrary technical term, which 
in English has no meaning of its own, and which is never used 
except in its special technical meaning. But the first Greek— 
Plato or some one earlier than Plato—who spoke of a tri- 
angle as ivoarehéc, or equal-legged, must have felt that he was mak- 
ing a kind of joke, that he was coining a word which might be 
turned in other ways; and the word actually was applied to num- 
bers as well as to triangles. Among the Romans the Roman 
science, the science of law and government, always spoke its 
native tongue; in other things they freely borrowed from the Greek. 
But their borrowing from the Greek was not the same thing 
as our borrowing from the Greek now; it was more like 
our borrowing from the French. This is the nearest parallel in 
the actual state of things; but the parallel would be yet nearer if 
we were in the habit of borrowing, not from the French, but from 
the German. French now answers to Greek then, as the la: we 
most generally understood, the language in which two men who 
do not know each other's language habitually speak to each other. 
But it differs in a point which has a special reference to the matter 
of technical terms. If a new word was needed in Greek, the Greek 
language had still the full power of making it ; so has the German 
language now. But the French language has not that power; it 
can make new words, but they are not strictly speaking French 
words; they are not French in the sense in which the words of 
which we have just spoken are Greek or German; they are coined, 
not in French, but in Latin or in Greek. The exact 1 
to the position of Greek in the later Roman times would be if 
German held the general position which French holds, or if 
French had the same power of coining words which German 
has. The fact that German seems to be wilfully throwing aside 
the great advantage which it has over all other languages does 
not concern us just now. In our own tongue we seem to have 
all but wholly lost the power of coining technical terms. We do 
not come so near to it even as the French can. For the 
French can coin words, if not actually in French, yet in a 
tongue of which French is only a later form. Now and then, for 
some common object, a steamboat or a railway, we do venture to 
coin a word in our own tongue. In some of the older sciences 
some of the older terms are English. It is so with some of the 
older terms of geology. The word dias, whatever may be its origin, 


was not invented by geologists; and “the Old Red Sandstone” 
might , not for a technical term, but for the name of a pleasing 
domestic romance. But now it is all Meiocene and Pleistocene, 
words meaningless to those who do not understand Greek, and 
whose last syllable is puzzling to those who do. In newer sciences 
we get further and further away from English or any other known 
tongue, till we reach the crowning monster of “ Sociology.” 

To all this, as to most other things, there are more sides than one. 
When, as in the days of Greek philosophy, every technical term 
was simply a word in the everyday language of the country, either 
a word in actual use or a compound whose formation everybody 
could understand, it was a great thing for the language itself, whose 
purity was not disfigured by all manner of barbarous words. And 
it might seem to be a great thing for scientific study, as putting 

hilosophy within the reach of every one who understood 
his native tongue. But, on the other hand, when a word has two 
meanings, a popular and a scientitic one, a most fruitful source of 
confusions and fallacies is laid open. The two meanings of the 
word may either be honestly mistaken for one another, or they 
may be dishonestly played upon. Instances of this may be found 
in all languages. To take the case of a Greek word used in 2 
special sense, but which had hardly become a technical term, one can- 
not doubt that the long-abiding prejudice against lending on in- 
terest was greatly strengthened by the ambiguity of the Greek 
word réxoc. Money, being in its own nature barren, could have no 
right to have offspring. This source of confusion is doubtless taken 


' away by the use of technical terms which, as far as the native 


language is concerned, are mere arbitrary marks, mere unmeaning 
sounds. Whatever comes of these last, they cannot be misapplied 
in this particular way. But there are a whole crowd of words of 
foreign origin, hovering on the border between ordinary words 
and technical terms, which do get most frightfully misapplied, 


| to the great damage both of purity and of precision of language. 


Somebody catches up a technical word, and uses it in a kind 
of metaphorical way ; he sets the fashion, and the word is bandied 
about till it is almost impossible to use it in its strict technical 
sense. We have often pointed out how very useful words—* decimate,” 
for instance—have been lost in this way. Within the last twenty 
years all notion of the number ten has passed away from the word, 
and we should hardly know how to describe a case of real decima- 
tion. So we could no longer venture, as we could a much shorter 
time since, to speak of a liturgical scholar as a “ ritualist.” Words 
like these, which have a special technical meaning, but which yet 
are not so purely technical but that they may often be used in 
common talk or writing, suffer sadly from this danger. If, instead 
of “ decimating” a regiment we had talked of “ tithing it,” it is just 
possible that some confusion might have arisen between this 
and quite different kinds of tithings; but it is quite certain 
that no penny-a-liner would have taken to talk about an 
army or a nation being “ tithed by pestilence.” With regard to 
the more purely technical terms, those which are seldom or 
never mol by any but experts in the sciences to which they 
belong, there is of course one advantage in framing them in un- 
known tongues, namely that they are equally intelligible and 
equally unintelligible everywhere. If English, French, and Ger- 
man scientific men agree to use for the purposes of their science 
words which are absolutely meaningless in their several languages, 
they are in a manner put on a level, and each has less to learn than 
if each language had technical terms of its own. But it may per- 
haps be thought that, so far as this argument proves anything, it 
proves rather too much, and that it tells in favour of the old 
custom, which has not been so very long cast aside, of writing all 
scientific works in Latin. It might moreover perhaps be said 
that, if each nation made its technical terms in its own tongue, it 
would be giving an unfair advantage to the Germans, who can, 
when they are so minded, easily make words for themselves in a 
way which is hard in English and impossible in French. 

Ye do not wish, however, to dictate to scientific men as to the 
technical nomenclature of their own sciences. Let them use whatever 
kind of nomenclature they find best suits their own purposes. But 
there is one point on which a warning is really needed. Let the 
experts of each science use among themselves whatever technical 
terms they please, only let them remember that nobody except 
experts is in the least bound to know what those terms mean, and 
that no one need be the least ashamed of not knowing what they 
mean. Further, let them remember that their technical terms 
are not really words, but mere arbitrary signs for their 
own use, that they should be confined to technical glossaries 
of their own science, and that they have no business to creep 
into the general dictionary of any language. It is monstrous 
to find in an English and German Dictionary half a page of 
words like ‘‘ Zygodactylous,” “ Zygomatic,” and “ Zymosimeter ” 
set down as English words. We may get some notion of their 
meaning from the words which are given as their German trans- 
lations; “ Jochbein,” “ Gihrungsmesser,” are intelligible enough. 
The same vain process is goue through between French and 
English ; but there all that we get is astring of hard names with one‘ 
set of endings, which call themselves English, and the same set of 
hard names, only with different endings, which now call themselves 
French. One practical evil of all this is that people go and 
count the words in a dictionary where these strange visitors have 
been let in, and give out, what in such a dictionary is likely 
enough to be true, that the majority of words in English are not 
English. Scientific men must really learn that nobody but the 
experts of their several sciences is bound to understand them as 
long as they speak the especial language of their own sciences. 
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Yet one sometimes sees scientific men putting forth discourses 
which are meant, not for other scientific men, but to persuade 
outsiders, where the whole argument is expressed in a dialect 
which to outsiders is meaningless; and those who do not under- 
stand the hard ‘words are sometimes called a “ vulgar public.” 
We once saw an ad populum discourse in which a distinction 
was assumed between “physicists” who found no difficulty in 
being orthodox, and “ physiologists” who found orthodoxy stick 
in their throats. Now, how is a plain man who knows no 
Greek to tell the difference between a physicist and a physiolo- 
gist? And if he does know Greek, how can he tell any the more? 
For all that his Greek tells him is that both the physicist and phy- 
siologist have something to do with nature; it does not help him 
in the least to find out why one should be orthodox and the other 
heterodox. We have often noticed the real difficulty which men 
of special subjects have in explaining technical terms to those who 
do not understand them. They live so much among them them- 
selves that they cannot throw themselves into the position of those to 
whom such terms are meaningless sounds. They are really in much 
the same state of mind as the man who asked why the Frenchman 
did not call a horse a horse, and why he called ita shovel? We 
have no doubt that there are many philosophers who would set 
down every one to whom “ zygodactylous” and “ zymosimeter” 
convey no more meaning than “ abracadabra ” as being thereby at 
once proved to be members of a vulgar public. 

One study has‘a great advantage in this respect. History has, 
strictly speaking, no technical terms. We do not mean that an his- 
torical work will contain no words but those which at once convey 
their meaning to everybody ; still we do say that history has no 
technical terms. It uses the technical terms of all the subjects 
with which it has to do. It uses the technical terms of 
divinity, of warfare, sometimes of physical science itself, above 
all of law; but it has no technical terms of its own. And 
the great mass of the technical terms of law with which 
history has to do are not technical terms in the same sense 
as the technical terms of physical science. They were not 
invented in order to be technical; they were not invented at 

They are words which were intelligible to every one in the 
time and place in which they grew up, but which, through the 
change of language and manners, are now intelligible to a class 
only. “Imperium ” and “ potestas,” “ bookland ” and “ folkland,” 
— now be fairly called technical terms. But they are not 
technical terms in the same sense as “ zygodactylous” and ‘‘ zymo- 
simeter.” There never was any time or place when “ zyodac- 
tylous” and ‘“ zymosimeter” formed of the common speech of 
men. But every Roman knew the difference between the 
“imperium” of the consul and the “ potestas ” of the tribune, just 
as every Englishman knows the difference between the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons. Our fathers a thousand years 
back knew what bookland and folkland were as naturally as we 
now know what a freehold and a leasehold are. A time may come 
when “ freehold” and “ leasehold,” “ House of Lords” and “ Touse 
of Commons” may seem technical terms, just as the others do 
now. Ofcourse a word of this kind needs explanation the first 
time that it is used, just as much as a real technical term does; 
but the origin of the need for explanation is altogether difierent in 
the two cases. 


QUEEN ANNE’S FLOWERS. 


has met, Rotten Row is filling, Valentine's Day 
has come and gone, the birds are beginning to sing, but even 
“the inquiring bee” could scarcely find a flower in Hyde Park. 
In August, when every one is out of town, and empty chairs are 
all that remain to remind us of the gay toilets and crush of the 
season, the beds from the Marble Arch to Stanhope Gate will 
be in the full blaze of their gay, if not altogether harmonious, 
colouring. When in November people begin to return, these beds 
will be mounds of dark empty earth, giving passers-by a shudder 
as they liken them to uncared-for graves. In his delightful essay 
“Of Gardens,” Bacon says, “ I doe hold it, in the Royall Ordering 
of Gardens, there ought to be Gardens for all the Moneths in 
the Yeare. In which, severally, Things of Beautie may be then in 
season.” But few modern pleas unds are managed on 
this sound principle, although, with the numberless plants 
and the rich variety of flowering and berried shrubs now 
added to our list, it ought to be much easier to arrive at 
the acme of good gardening than it was two hundred and fifty 
years ago. In those days gentlefolk were content to live all the 
year round in a country house. There was no social pressure to 
force them to spend the sweetest months of spring and early 
summer in crowded streets and heated ball-rooms. A family tour 
on the Continent was arra years before, and talked of years 
after, the t event had been accomplished. The lives of those 
prosaic folk were still endurable to them although they had no 
shooting-box in the Highlands, no yacht in the Mediterranean. 
But now the “ princelike” gardens of which Bacon speaks, and 
which, he says, ought not to be less than thirty acres in extent, 
have to be managed on totally different principles. The great aim 
of an intelligent and experienced ener in these days is to 
produce his best show in whatever season, be it spring or autumn, 
the family chance to be at home. This is by no means difficult 
to accomplish, although one may constantly see fine places where 
such an obviously necessary plan not even seem to be attempted, 


It would of course be most unreasonable to expect the Board 
of Works to know at what time London is full, or during which 
months it is empty. For all we know to the contrary, the garden 
ing in the Parks may be for the benefit of country tourists. It 
would be unfair to ask men already overworked to remember that 
this is precisely the season of the year when a generous display of 
even the commonest flowers, provided they were bright in colour, 
would be acceptable to Her Majesty's subjects. Competitive exa- 
minations certainly do not include gardening amongst their subjects, 
although a useless knowledge of botanical terms is not uncommon 
amongst young men. But every one must have felt at some time 
in his life how, with the lengthening of the days, comes a desire 
to see things growing. It is now that we watch with impatient 
interest the snow transforming itself into snowdrops, the icicles 
growing into catkins, the crocuses returning with interest eve 
ray of sunshine, though it be given grudgingly and throug. 
tearful clouds. When the East wind blows they shelter themselves 
in their spiky sheaths, but are ready to open their glowing breasts 
at the faintest invitation from the West. It is now that we 
welcome the purple flush of spring on the beeches, the wakening 
of the daisies, the sprouting of the grass, the bursting of the lilac 
buds. But in the Parks we must for the present be content with 
a few scattered crocuses ee by orange peel. We look 
in vain for the hepaticas which ought to be popping their little 
pink or blue noses out of the ground, for the single anemones, 
searlet and purple, with which French and Italian vineyards will 
shortly be carpeted, for the winter aconite and the hardy crimson 

rimroses. There are no pots of early tulips, no patches of spring 

eath, no dwarf blue scillas. We do not see any grape hyacinths 
or dog’s-tooth violets appearing. Even if these plants had to be 
raised in pots it would be at no great expense or trouble. They 
could be easily removed when out of blow, and replaced by other 
things in their season. Then too it would surely not . un- 
reasonable to ask that in the borders that skirt the railings, and 
amongst the clumps of shrubs, there might be planted plenty of 
daffodils which “ come before the swallow dares,” and an abun- 
dance of winter violets, snow-drops, and narcissi. 

Unfortunately the neglect of spring flowers of which we com- 
plain is not confined to the managers of public gardens; it 
exists wherever gardeners have their own way. They hate spring 
flowers because they interfere with the only things gardeners 
think fit for a gentleman to look at—bedding-out plants. It 
is odd to see how these foreign plants have now almost ousted 
the flowers of our grandmothers’ days. They appeal to the 
vulgar love of garish colour, they suit the taste of the people who 
buy tartan shawls, they are admired pe who do not think 
their dress perfect without the help of both a good red and a ror 
bright yellow, and plenty of them, but, above all, they have been 
the fashion for the last ten or fifteen years. Itis often amusing to 
trace a fashion as it percolates downwards. By the time it has 
reached the far away sleepy country villages, something quite new 
and entirely opposite is really the rage amongst the upper ten 
thousand. Cottagers now try to fill their little plots with gera- 
niums and calceolarias, which they are obliged to keep indoors at 
= inconvenience to themselves and loss of light to their rooms. 

eantime my lady at the Court is hunting the nursery grounds for 
London pride and gentianella to make edgings in her wilderness, 
and for the fair tall rockets, the cabbage roses, and the nodding 
columbines which her pensioners have discarded and thrown away. 
The disappointed gardener at the Court sees the border which he 
had destined for the last new and most hideous pattern of ribbon 
bordering turned into a lovely plantation of lilies and lark- 
spur, pentstemon and phlox, all allowed to grow at their own 
sweet will amongst hardy and sweet-scented shrubs. The 
beds which he had intended to imitate as nearly as possible an oil- 
cloth pattern are, to his horror, filled with pear]-powdered auriculas, 
and daphne cneorum, while “ Many a rose carnation feeds with 
summer spice the humming air,” and blue salvias and tree peonies 
mingle with honeysuckles and poppies. If he has any regard for 
his reputation amongst his fellows, he will throw up his 
omg owever much his wages may be raised to compensate 

is feelings for such a state of things. Thank goodness, the 
days of ribbon borderings and oilcloth patterns are num- 
bered. For once fashion has done something to encourage 
natural beauty and true art. We rejoice heartily, so far as the 
science of gardening is concerned, at the new turn of the wheel 
which has given us back those dear old flowers. Queen Anne has 
come to her own again, and the train of faithful and enthusiastic 
subjects with whom she has returned bring in their hands proud 
turncap lilies and stately hollyhocks to plant against a background 
of moulded brick or melancholy yew. They troop into the panelled 
rooms of her houses, bearing in their hands creamy white vases 
filled with lavender and lupin, which they place on emaciated 
tables to harmonize with the dove-coloured curtains and the straight 
lines of the uncomfortable sofas. They plant passion flowers round 
the porticoes and train the musk roses, despised but yesterday, to 
mingle with the ghostly juniper, and to blush as the inhabitants 
look at them through the square-paned windows. We may now 
oes again to see lovers walking in “ Alleys es and Faire, 
hedged at both ends to keep out the wind.” They will stop and 
look at the ‘‘ Heapes,” “‘some with Periwinkle, some with Pincks, 
some with Sweet William red,” and they will gather “the like 
Low flowers, being withal Sweet and Sightly.” We shall also, if 
Piesse and Lubin have not entirely destroyed our natural taste by 
their artificial productiors, take care that there are aromatic herbs 
in our pleasaunce, because “ the Breath of Flowers is farre Sweeter 
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in the Aire (where it comes and goes like the Warbling of Musick) | 
than in the hand.” Bacon goes on to remind us of many a fragrant 
plant, and speaks of “ Strawbery leaves dying which yeeld a most | 
excellent Cordial Smell.” We know of other strawberry leaves | 
which are also a “ cordial” of the most esteemed kind in these latter 
days. Our grandmothers did not despise a posy of gillyflowers 
and balm of Gilead, and lovers sent each other “rosemarie for | 
remembrance,” which was considered comforting to the brain 
and strengthening to the memory before Perdita put it into her 
garlands. The truth is, our grandmothers loved and superintended 
their gardens ; they gave to them that air of individuality and re- 
finement without which no drawing-room, no pleasure-ground, is 
ect. 

as is almost impossible to say why such gardens as those at the 
south side of the Crystal Palace, or at Battersea Park, should be so 
often called “ Italian.” Italian gardens are simply terraces with the 
plants suitable to the climate growing in magnificent profusion ; 
there may be a few rare kinds in pots sunk in the ground, some 
vases may stand on each side of the steps; there may possibly be a 
large fountain plashing in the centre, but beds cut out of grass and 
filled with masses of raw colour would in Italy be impossible. 
Italians would have too much taste to submit to them. These beds 
must ever be inharmonious, because each plant has its own par- 
ticular foliage to accord with its flowers, and the green of grass 
round spots of bright colour takes the place of foliage, and, as it is 
never the natural colour, must always offend the educated eye. 
As for the gardens which in our crowded suburbs are supposed to 
be Italian, because they have a small plaster fountain and a little 
bit of rockwork in the corner, with some vases almost as big as the 
house, our time would fail to tell of them, and our patience would 
desert us in the description. For those who are guided merely by 
fashion, what more can we do than remind them that lady 
Corisande in Lothair had an old-fashioned garden. 

All landscape artists love our native perennial flowers. They ac- 
cord as well with grey stone as they do with red brick. They do not 
make spots of crude colour in their foregrounds, and are an admirable 
background for figures. Their lines are graceful and easy; un- 
distorted by artificial cultivation, their foliage accords with the 
trees. It seems as though the plants natural to a country were 
chosen by the scientific eye of nature to harmonize with the 
general tone of its vegetation and with the ordinary colouring of 
its skies. With us the grass is bright and the sky often grey ; so 
the more subdued tints of our natural plants appear most in unison 
with the pale lights and soft shadows to which we are accustomed. 
This is why the wild flowers in a wood have a charm all their 
own ; they are tinted by the master-hand of nature to suit their 
beds of moss and their background of lichened stems of trees. 
These long-lived flowers for which we are pleading have yet 
another charm, that of permanence. We have time to become 
fond of each separate plant, and to know where it grows. It is 
almost impossible, but, if possible, it is very sad, to become at- 
tached to an annual and then to see it decline its head and be 
“Lastely, safely burved,” never more to appear again above the 
ground; we share Jonah’s aversion to the gourd. A row of 
plants in pots all the same, and constantly being moved to new 
places, lose their individuality; they represent a crowd of 
unknown faces. How much more we love robin redbreast, who 
braves the winter frost and has a recognized territory of his own, 
than the birds of passage that people our hedges only when they are 
green. We like with Hood to remember that the laburnum which 


we planted in childhood is still living, although we may never see 
it again ; that the rose leaves of which we made pot pourri last 
summer will be succeeded by other “ overblown faint roses,” and 
‘buds that “disclose not athorn’s breadth more of red for the sum- 
mers and the winters which have passed us overhead.” We like to 
show our children the exact bush beside which our love for 
history was aroused, as we were shown the mingled colours of 
Lancaster and York. How pleasant it is after long absence from 
home to pluck again a piece of jasmine off the very tree from 
which we sheepishly gathered a spray to put amongst the chestnut 
curls of our earliest lady-love; the sadness with which we look at 
the flowers — by those gone from amongst us is tempered 
by the recollection of the pleasure they had in their fragrant 
ms or their rare colour. 


THE MANIFESTO OF THE GERMAN BISHOPS. 


We. called attention some weeks ago to the strange despatch 
of Prince Bismarck about the next Papal election, com- 

in 1872, which he took occasion to publish for the first time 
during the Arnim trial. It is not wonderful that the German 
Bishops 
deal of late to exercise their patience. The Civil Marriage law is 
bitterly resented by both the Catholic and Protestant clergy of 

ia, and the Bavarian Bishops have just presented a joint 
address to the King, begging him to refuse his assent to a similar 
measure which has already the Chambers. And at this 
moment a Bill is under discussion in the Prussian Legislature 
which transfers the entire administration of Catholie Church pro- 
perty to lay hands. As the Archbishop of Strasburg pathetically 
observes in his Lenten Pastoral, “ Everything is in conspiracy 
against the Lord and His Anointed.” The Episcopal manifesto 
the text of which appears in last Sunday’s Allgencine Zeitung is 
signed by twenty-one Bishops and the Capitular Vicars of the 


should have replied to it. There has been indeed a good | 


vacant sees of Fulda and Bamberg—in short, by the entire Catholic 
hierarchy of the German Empire. It does not however enter into 
any detailed discussion of the suggestions of the Prince Chancellor 
as to the approaching Conclave. On that point the prelates 
content themselves with a solemn protest against any interference 
with the entire freedom and independence of the election of the 
chief pastor of the Catholic Church, the validity of which, they 
observe, must always depend, and will be understood by all Catholics 
to depend, simply and solely on ecclesiastical authority, They pro- 
bably considered the idea, sketched out in Prince Bismarck’s 
despatch, of a general interposition of European Governments, 
Catholic and Protestant alike, in the next Conclave, too arbitrary 
and paradoxical to have any chance of being acted upon. The main 
object of this Circular is to combat the Chancellor's interpretation 
of the Vatican Decrees, and it is not very obvious on the surface 
whether they are chiefly intent on refuting Protestant objections 
or on asserting their own episcopal rights against extreme claims 
of the Papacy. Without of course for a moment comparing the 
two documents in ability or force, we must confess that we have 
more than once been reminded in reading this Episcopal manifesto 
of Dr. Newman's recent Letter to the Duke of Norfolk. There is 
the same tendency in both to “ntinimize” the effect of the new 
dogmas, which are almost reduced to a bare reassertion of 
principles always acknowledged. According to the German Bish 
there is here “no new doctrine, but a truth of Catholic faith con- 
stantly recognized, and a well-known principle of canon law.” 
According to Dr. Newman the Pope has gained “no real in- 
crease of authority” by the Vatican Decrees, and his infalli- 
bility becomes “ simply an external guardianship of divine truth,” 
which moreover is so jealously restricted on all sides that 
it means very‘little, and that little is liable to further limita- 
tion. For although “ nothing can be reversed in the Vatican 
definitions,” still, “if the need should arise to set aside a false in- 
terpretation,” some future Pope or Council, or the same Council 
in a later session, may come to the rescue. Now one cannot help 
feeling that there is something unsatisfactory about this method ° 
of argument, with a kind of suppressed e pur muove underlying it 
throughout. And we can quite understand, and to a certain 
extent sympathize with, the irritation it produces in Ultramon- 
tanes, who may naturally wish to show that decisions to which 
they attribute a real authority and importance do mean something 
worth meaning. One hardly sees why the Council should have set 
Europe by the ears for the sake of discharging a brutum fulmen 
which, if we may credit the minimizing apologists, can never 
really hit anybody. And it is not, on tlie other hand, surprising 
that statesmen should be slow to accept interpretations which re- 
present such high authorities as combining a maximum of rashness 
with a minimum of intelligible object. It seems an obvious retort 
that if, after all, the dogmas so fiercely contested and so obstinately 
pressed to their conclusion mean no more than this, the game 
was hardly worth the candle. This is the first and most abiding 
impression left on the mind by the perusal of the German 
Episcopal Circular. But it will bear a little closer examination. 
The Bishops begin by quoting some of the strongest statements 
in Prince Bismarck’s despatch as to the complete change produced 
in the political situation by the Vatican Decrees. The Pope is 
said to have thereby become the actual Bishop in every diocese, 
holding in his own hand the fulness of episcopal jurisdiction, while 
the local bishops are degraded to the position of mere “ instru- 
ments and officials”—it is not easy to find any precise English 
equivalent for Beamten—* of a foreign sovereign,” and a sovereign 
who in virtue of his infallibility has become the most absolute 
monarch in the world. All these assertions the Bisheps sum- 
marily declare to be utterly groundless, though they proceed, ag 
we shall see presently, to reaffirm some of them in their owa 
words, and justify them. Indeed there is a strange oscillation be- 
tween bold assertions and equally bold denials running through the 
document, which reads throughout like the angry and confuse@ 
explanation of reasoners who feel themselves between two fires, 
and, having been not so much convinced as translated i 
their will from one side of the controversy to the other, are 
at bottom of the same opinion still. The Vatican Council has 
not made the Pope any more infallible or supreme than he 
was before; but, on the other hand, he was y san infallible 


/and supreme; but then, again, his infallibility and supre- 
_macy in no wise interfere with the separate independence 


_of the Bishops 


and the infallibility of the Church. On 


all which the comment of an ignorant layman who had not 


_ mastered these ingenious subtleties might perhaps be that “think- 


ing is an idle waste of thought, And nought is everything and 


| everything is nought.” After denying indignantly that the Pope 


has become the one true Bishop in every diocese, the protesting 
prelates proceed to affirm, what of course they are obliged. to admit, 
that according to the Vatican Decrees he has “ potestas suprema, 
ordinaria et immediata,” throughout the Church —which comes to 
much the same thing; and then they observe that this was always 
the recognized Catholic doctrine and the rule of the canon law. 
Now, if any one fact of history is more certain than another, it is 
that not only had the Pope no “ ordinary jurisdiction” throughout 
the Western Church—that came later still—but he had not even 
visitorial jurisdiction, except in certain specified cases assigned to 
him by the Council of Sardica, before the publication of the 
Isidorian Decretals in the ninth century. And if it is said that 
those Decretals merely codified what had become the existing state 
of things, and gave it a formal sanction, the answer is first that 
such abuses as had already grown up were themselves based on 
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a long line of earlier forgeries, and secondly that this huge 
fabrication of the pseudo-Isidore did gradually revolutionize 
the whole constitution of the Church and introduce a new 
system in place of the old. Only three or four years before the 
Vatican Council the late Archbishop Darboy resisted, and suc- 
cessfully resisted, the attempt of Pius IX. to exercise “ ordinary 
jurisdiction ” in the diocese of Paris. The Circular goes on to 
deny emphatically that the Pope has now become “an absolute 
monarch,” maintaining that he cannot tamper with the constitution 
of the Church, and especially of the Episcopate, which is equally 
divine with his own. But the mamuldien forget that it has for 
centuries been the contention of Ultramontane divines that Bishops 
have no divine jurisdiction other than what they derive from the 
Pope ; and if this question, which was purposely left open at Trent, 
was not decided at the Vatican, it is clearly open to the infallible 
Pontiff to decide it whenever he pleases for himself. Meanwhile 
the act of Pius VIL, in making a clean sweep of the whole ancient 
hierarchy of France, was something very like an exercise of abso- 
lute sovereignty. The German Bishops appear to be peculiarly 
nettled at being called Beamten of the Pope, and return ayain and 
again to this disagreeable imputation. Yet the one of them who 
held out for some months against the acceptance of the Vatican 
Deerees, Bishop Hefele, was taught by pretty sharp practical ex- 
a to recognize his true position when the renewal of his 
ulties was made dependent on his submission. And it is 
notorious that in every country where the Curia can have its way, 
the plan of undermining episcopal has been steadily 
_— for years past, e two new hierarchies established by 
ius [X., in England and Holland, are both jealously retained, as 
in missionary countries, under the control of the Propaganda, and 
have no regular canonical status. It is not many years since the 
Pope eee deprived an English Archbishop who declined to 
is post. 

Still wae emphatically do the Bishops repudiate the notion that 
the Pope’s sovereignty is made more absolute by virtue of his infal- 
libility. They do not indeed venture to assert with Archbishop 
Manning that he was always equally believed to be infallible—even 
Bishops in Germany are expected to pay some regard to the verdict 
of history—but they insist that his infallibility is strictly confined 
within the limits of Scripture and Tradition, and can only act in 
conformity with previous decisions of the Church, and has there- 
fore in no way changed his relation toCivil Governments. In one 
sense this may be true, but it is not the less true that Popes have 
again and again in the most solemn manuer laid claim to at least 
indirect temporal power ; and—whatever may be said of the autho- 
rity of the Syllabus—some of these claims are put forward in Bulls, 
like the Unam Sanctam, to which no Vaticanist can or does deny ev 
cathedré infallible authority. But, as Dr. Croly of Maynooth stated 
ago before Lord Harrowby’s Commission, the indirect 
tempo ee is as palpable an invasion of the domain of the civil 
power and as héstile to its inde nt exercise as the direct tem- 
poral power. He added that he had “ sworn the Pope has no such 
power,” and concludes by saying, “‘I firmly believe that nothing 
could be more pernicious to the Church herself than any attempt 
to revive the false, the obsolete, and,.as I had fondly imagined, the 
universally abandoned pretensions that the Pope, as Head of the 
Church, any direct. or indirect temporal power.” So 
spoke Dr. Croly and other professors of Maynooth in 1854, with- 
out censure or hindrance. t the German Bishops will hardly 
deny, what Archbishop Manning expressly and quite correctly 
allows, or rather insists upon, that to maintain such opinions now 
is rank heresy. And as to the limitation ‘agen on Papal 
deliverances by Seripture and Tradition and previous defini- 
tions of the Church, it is surely enough to remind the memorialists 
that the Pope is now the sole and irresponsible judge of what 
is or is not in harmony with these standards, and that in their own 
Fulda Pastoral of 1869 they used this very argument to satis{y 
their flocks that. there was no danger of Papal infallibility being 
made into a dogma at the Council. That infallibility may be 
“strictly tied to the contents of Scripture and Tradition,” but 
henceforth the sole and sufficient proof that any given doetrine is 
to be found in Scripture or Tradition lies in the word of the 
Pope. To appeal against his verdict to Scripture is to exalt pri- 
vate judgment above divine authority; to appeal to history is “a 
heresy and a treason”; to appeal to reason is pure scepticism. And 
it is of the very essence of absolute sovereignty that against its 
apse dixit there is no appeal. If Prince Bismarck’s despatch was a 

itical blunder, the theological blunderiug of his episcopal crities 
1s still more conspicuous. 


& BILL WITH THE BOTTOM OUT. 


R. PLIMSOLL is entitled to the honours of a legitimate 
triumph. He has fully demonstrated the necessity for legis- 
lation, though the legislation now proposed may not be altogether 
to his taste. When he first began the agitation which he has 
conducted. with so much gallantry and spirit, if not always with 
discretion, he was confronted by a number of shipowners who 
endeavoured to intimidate him by abusive epithets and threats of 
actions for libel. He has lived through the storm unhurt, and 
has now the satisfaction of knowing that the substantial truth 
of his statements is universally acknowledged. It is admitted by 
the Beard of Trade, by the Royal Commission, and even by most 
of the shipowners themselves, and the gentlemen who were so 


eager to vindicate their wounded honour have apparently subsided 
into prudent acquiescence. There is no longer any room for 
discussion as to whether there is such scandalous recklessness 
in sending unseaworthy ships to sea as to require special legis- 
lation. It is agreed on all hands that the bad class of ship- 
owners haye at present too much scope for their villanous opera- 
tions, and that it is imperative that some check should be put 
upon them. The only question is in what form the necessary 
restraint should be applied. Some hold that there ought to be a 
Government survey of all merchant ships, and that none should be 
allowed to go to sea unless they are certified to be in good condi- 
tion. On the other hand it is argued that this would in effect be 
to throw upon the Government the practical management of the 
whole British merchant service, and that the natural course would 
be, not to take the ships out of the owners’ hands, but to make owners 
responsible under severe penalties for any disasters which may occur 
from unseaworthiness. In choosing between these alternatives 
there are one or two points which must be borne in mind. In the 
first place, only a comparatively small minority of shipowners are 
in the habit of playing fast and loose with the lives of seamen. 
In the next place, there are no absolute fixed rules as to the safe 
construction and equipment of ships. There are vessels of all 
sorts of shapes, and new experiments are constantly being made. 
Builders and owners have their own ideas as to what is best, and 
the Registry Companies also differ from each other as to the con- 
ditions which must be insisted on. Under these circumstances, it 
would obviously be rash and hazardous for a Government depart- 
ment to step in and attempt to set up an infallible system. A 
Government surveyor is just as likely to make a mistake as any 
other surveyor, and of course if shipowners and builders were 
compelled to have their ships built in a particular way under the 
orders of a Government official, they would be thereby relieved 
from responsibility when anything went wroug. It has been justly 
vousil Gat a Government survey would be an answer to every- 
thing, and would deprive shippers of goods, passengers, seamen, 
and in short everybody, of any claim at law in the event of loss or 
injury, unless indeed it might be against the Government itself. 
It is certainly a significant circumstance that shipowners who have 
been accused of questionable practices should now be exceedingly 
anxious for a Government survey in preference to freedomi and 
personal liability. There can be little doubt that the balance 
of argument is in favour of fastening personal responsibility to 
as large an extent as possible on the people who send out rotten 
or overloaded ships; but it does not follow that they should 
have absolute freedom to send out any vessel they please on a for- 
lorn hope. Under the Acts of 1871 and 1873 the Board of 
Trade has already power to stop any ship which is reported to be 
unsound on good authority, and to order any repairs which on a 
survey may seem to be necessary to be made beiore she is allowed 
to sail. This power has already been exercised with advantage, 
and will be continued under the new law. 

The Government Bill deals not only with the safety of ships and 
crews, but with oe on board ship, and we are glad to see 
that anattempt is to be made to save sailors from the clutches of 
“ crimps ” by making advance-notes illegal. Itis, however, with the 
clauses in regard to safety that we are now concerned. It is proposed 
that henceforth every British merchant ship shall be permanently 
and conspicuously marked in the following manner. Her name 
shall be marked on each of her bows, and her name and that of her 
port of registry on her stern, on a dark ground in white or yellow 
letters, or on a light ground in black letters, such letters to be not 
less than four inches long, and of proportionate breadth. Her official 
number and the numbers denoting her tonnage shall be cut in on 
her main beam. A scale of feet—it may be inferred from clause 
27 that this will include inches, but this should be clearly stated— 
for the purpose of denoting her draught of water, shall be marked 
on each side of her stem and stern-post. A scale of feet 
is also to be marked on each of her sides, in order to show the ex- 
tent of her clear side. All these scales are to be marked in Roman 
capital letters or in figures not less than six inches in length, the 
lower line of the letters or figures to coincide with the draught 
line or water line denoted thereby, and the letters or figures must 
be painted either dark on a light ground, or light ona dark ground, 
so that they may be readily seen. Fishing vessels are exempted 
from these rules, and the Board of Trade is also to have power to 
exempt any class of ships from compliance with them—a power 
which it is to be hoped will be charily exercised. A penalty not 
exceeding 100/. is imposed on any owner or master who does not 
comply with the regulations, or fails to keep the marks on the 
ship, or defaces or obliterates any of them; and a vessel 
which is insufficiently or inaccurately marked may be detained by 
the officers of Customs. Moreover every master is required to enter 
in his log-book the ship’s draught of water and the extent of her 
clear side, in feet and fractions of feet, as denoted by the scale of 
feet on her stem, stern-post, and sides, and these entries are to be 
open to the inspection of any officer of the Board of Trade or 
Customs, or British Consular officer; and the Board of Trade has 
also authority to appoint persons at ditierent ports to take note of 
what the scales mark. Arrangements are thus made to secure 
exact information on several crucial questions in regard to the 
safety of the ship. It may be very difficult to lay down any precise 
rule as to freeboard ps pages to every ease; but an owner who 
sends out a ship with only a narrow margin of clear side will do 
80 at his own peril, and if the ship comes to grief the reeord of the 
draught and side will be evidence of his recklessness. Moreover 
the markings on the outside of the ship will also be a conspicuous 
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advertisement of her condition while she is in dock or leaving 
it, and are certain to be curiously observed by all the people 
about. A very deeply laden vessel will thus become a subject of 
remark, and persons who see her will be able not merely to speak 
to a general impression of her lying low in the water, but to state 
the exact markings ; and it is probable that, if it is a very bad case, 
some one will give notice to the Board of Trade officers. There can 
be no doubt that all this isin the right direction. The seaman has 
the greatest interest in the soundness of the ship, and it is onl 
reasonable that he should have every facility for testing it, and, 
if necessary, proving a case of neglect against the owners. It is 
further required that the weight, bulk, and description of all deck 
cargo shall be recorded in the log; a good rule in itself, but too 
mild a way of dealing with a subject which requires stringent 
legislation. There can be no doubt that deck cargoes at certain 
seasons of the year are extremely dangerous, and the number of 
ships annually lost from this course supplies an urgent reason 
for some limitation, if not prohibition. ides supplying the in- 
formation nec to show the draught of his ship, an owner is 
also bound to provide boats, rafts, and a apap and to 
see that the compasses have been properly adjusted by a competent 
person holding a Board of Trade certificate. 

We now come, after some provisions as to inquiries into 
casualties, to what is perhaps the most important clauses in the 
Bill, those which deal with the liability of shipowners. They 
run as follows :— 


41. Where, by reason of a ship having been sent to sea in an unseaworthy 
condition, any loss of life or personal injury is caused to any person being 
carried in the ship, or any damage or loss is caused to any goods, merchan- 
dise, or other things whatsoever on board the ship, then, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section fifty-four of the Merchant Shipping Act Amend- 
ment Act, 1862, the liability of the owner of the ship in respect of the loss, 
injury, or damage, shall be unlimited, unless he proves that he and his 
agents used all reasonable means to make and keep the ship seaworthy, 
and was and were ignorant of her unseaworthiness, or that her going to sea 
in an unseaworthy condition was under the circumstances reasonable and 
unavoidable. 

Any agreement, provision, or stipulation having for its object or effect to 
avoid or limit the liability of a shipowner in the cases referred to in this 
section shall be void. 

42. It shall be the duty of every owner of a ship, as between himself 
and the crew of the ship, to make and keep the ship seaworthy, and if 
by reason of the neglect or default of the owner of the ship, or of any of his 
agents, in making or keeping the ship seaworthy, any member of the crew 
is killed or injured, the owner of the ship shall be liable in damages for the 
death or injury. 


This is obviously the part of the Bill on which the effective 
working of the whole system turns. The provisions for ——s 
owners to mark their ships, and to keep a record of draught and 
freeboard, are only a means to an end, and that end is the punish- 
ment of the owners who recklessly expose the lives of seamen ; 
and the Bill is worthless unless it brings home to the 
culprits the penalty which they are supposed to have incurred. 
From this point of view the wording of the 41st Clause 
seems to us a fatal flaw. It is copied pretty closely from the 
11th Clause of the Act of 1871, making the sending out of an un- 
seaworthy ship a misdemeanour, and is open to the same objection 
that it offers a loophole of escape so large and easy that it is impos- 
sible to prevent even the worst offenders from getting through it. 
It seems to us that the declaration of an owner's unlimited liabi- 
lity in case of disaster, “ unless he proves that he and his agents 
used all reasonable means to make and keep the ship seaworthy,” is 
altogether neutralized by the added conditions—“ and was and were 
ignorant of her unseaworthiness, or that her going to sea in an un- 
seaworthy condition was under the circumstances reasonable and 
unavoidable.” It may be conceived that an owner and his imme- 
diate agents will take very good care to be ignorant when 
ignorance is so useful as a protection. Ignorance, unless it can be 
own to be unavoidable, and not due to any want of observation 
and attention, instead of bein ted as an excuse, ought 
to be recognized as part of the crime. What right 
an owner or his agents to be ignorant that a ship in which 
the lives of men are at stake is in an unsound condition 
and is likely to to the bottom? And what can 
be more outrageous than that Parliament should proclaim in a 
solemn enactment the extraordinary principle that the sending to sea 
of a ship actually known to be in an unseaworthy state—that is, 
deliberately sending men to what is foreseen to be almost certain 
death—can, under any circumstances, be “ reasonable and unavoid- 
able.” It is scarcely credible that members of Parliament are 
aware that this countenance of, and even incitement to, homicide 
exists in the pages of the Statute-book, and we will not believe 
that it will be now re-enacted. It is evident that if the clause is 
passed in its present form, it will render nugatory what would 
otherwise be, not perhaps a perfect, but a very useful measure. It 
is idle to make elaborate provisions with regard to marking ships 
and holding inquiries into casualties with a view to bring home to 
an owner the consequences of his criminal neglect or recklessness, 
when there is a hole at the bottom of the system through which 
the most flagrant offender can readily escape. 


THE ROMAN CARNIVAL. 
Aa other changes in the state of Rome much to be la- 
mented by admirers of its good old days, is the pitiful decline 
of its time-honoured Carnival. The revolution which at last gave 


the Italians their coveted capital has had indirectly a good deal to 
do with that decline. For many years previously the numbers of the 
maskers in the Corso had thinned, and the Carnival had been 
suffered to flag; for Romans with earnest national sympathies 
withdrew themselves to dull seclusion while the rest of the world 
was making holiday. The motives that actuated them were high] 
creditable to their patriotism, the more so considering how muc 
that silent demonstration must have cost them. Seldom had their 
Church enjoined on its most sinful children a more trying penance 
than the sustained self-restraint to which these enthusiasts volun- 
tarily subjected themselves. One must have been born an Italian 
and bred a Roman to appreciate the sacrifice they made when merry 
old memories came urging them to get into costume, to mount the 
chariots among the confetti boxes and the basketfuls of bouquets, 
and vent their spirits in paroxysms of intoxicated excitement be- 
fore resigning themselves to the mortifications of Lent. They had 
resolutely to stop their ears to the ceaseless roll of the carriages 
setting towards the joyous giro in the Corso; to divert their wan- 
dering fancy, by almost superhuman efforts, from conjuring up the 
details of the brilliant pageant with all its fun and frolic. They 
deserve the more credit for their patriotic abnegation, because its 
consequences have outlived the circumstances that called for it. 
For the Carnival was ruined irretrievably in their absence. The 
barbarous races of Northern Europe rushed into their narrow 
streets, outbidding each other in fancy prices for the choicest of 
the windows and balconies. Goths and Vandals, furious Franks 
and fiery Huns, carried all before them; in other words, the 
English and Americans, aided and abetted by the Russians, the 
Frenchmen and the Teutons, have turned the medieval Carnival 
with its poetry into a coarse modern saturnalia. The rougher and 
more boisterous element has of course been in the ascendant among 
these foreigners, and no one can regret the revolution more than those 
of their countrymen who have some dash of romance in their natures, 
and some lingering tenderness for old associations. Italy has been 

owing lamentably prosaic of late years, and Cook’s excursion- 
ists, with their cousins and congeners from America, have a very 
great deal to answer for. You may stumble upon Cockneys pic- 
nicking by scores in the shade of the cliffs where Velino cleaves 
the wave-worn precipice, or see them straying by gangs in the 
glades on the banks of the limpid Clitumnus. Extravagant beings, 
eccentric in garb and odd in speech, people the interior of the re- 
novated Coliseum by parc oy wed the echoes in the arches 
and the night owls in the ivy with the latest ditties from the London 
music halls. Excursion trains have run post-carriages and vetturini 
off the roads, destroying the pleasures Sida travelling. The 
ancient inns have ceased to be quiet and quaint. They have 
regilded their signs, modernized their salles @ manger, and re- 
christened themselves as “The Washington,” “The New York,” 
“The United States of America.” Italy, in fact, has become like 
a national museum of art and archeo thrown open to the 
public on a cheap admission day. There is much to study and 
admire; perhaps, thanks to recent ment, you may see 
many things to more advantage than formerly. But the floods of 
garish light, the gaudy crimson-covered benches, the tables where 
they sell the catalogues, the stands where they pile the umbrellas, 
though comfortable and convenient things in their way, are fatal to 
anything like sympathetic enjoyment ; while the crowds of noisy 
sightseers, who know little and care less about all the artistic 
marvels that surround them, utterly put to flight the associations 
which hallow the nooks and corners of the past. 

Nowadays it would seem that you can only enjoy the Roman 
Carnival week by doing your best to recall it as it used to be some 
dozen or fifteen years ago. That was before the days of Roman 
railways, and when most strangers wintered in the city, instead 
of merely dropping in as they passed while hurrying from Florence 
to Naples en route to Egypt or the Sandwich Isles. Among the 
foreign residents every one knew every one else more or less, 
though there were sets, of course, as in other societies. But 
now there are great numbers of people who quarter them- 
selves in hotels during a short sojourn, toil hard and con- 
scientiously through the light of the winter day over ruins, 
churches, sculpture, and paintings, come home to a six-o’clock 
table-Théte, and retire soon afterwards honestly wearied. If 
the Carnival comes in their way, they undertake it like their 
other tourist duties, with many misgivings, and some regrets for 
the extraordinary waste of time it involves. They know no one in 
the crowd in which they are mixing, and, being indifferent to 
appearances and willing to welcome any excitement, they plu 
into any free fight that may be going forward. Formerly the 
Carnival was anticipated and prepared for as something between 
a ball in masks and costumes and a mysterious drama suggestive 
of incident and adventure. People taxed their brains to invent 
quaint and well-fancied dresses; and each consultation among the 
groups that were to pe mumming in company partook of the de- 
lightful character of a conspiracy. Of course you would disclose 
yourself long before all was over, and flourish your laurels in the 
faces of the friends you had eclipsed ; but to enjoy your triumph 
you must first deserve it by provoking their envy and piquing their 
curiosity. Artists rising or already high in fame were begged and 
cage to come into council. Portrait galleries were ransacked 

or ideas, or the picturesque garb of the mountain try was 
ae under critical review. The tailors, male or female, who 

d the charge of equipping you were bound over to the strictest 
secresy by the practice of their profession; unless, indeed, it 
might be any one’s interest to bribe them to betray their cus- 
tomers. And there were other ministers of the Carnival pleasures 
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who had to be taken into your confidence. For if your party 
numbered more than four, you had to arrange for some special 
vehicle for the occasion ; and if the turn-out was to do any honour 
to your taste, all about it must be in keeping. What burst on 
the admiring gaze of the public on the morning of the eventful day 
was probably an equipage like a lengthy break, with its linings and 
its coverings, the liveries of its postilions, the caparisons and flut- 
tering streamers of its horses, all adjusted in harmony with the 
colours of the occupants’ costumes. Then the sackfuls of confetti 
meant to serve as ammunition were shot into the troughs fixed in 
frontandalong thesides, whilegreat panniers of bouquets were stowed 
away in the interior. The carriage had scarcely started, however, 
when it fell perforce into a crawl. For the Roman repositories had 
beer as thoroughly ransacked for any conveyances that moved on 
wheels as are those of London on the approach of the Epsom week, 
and horses in the last stages of decrepitude had been reprieved from 
the knacker’s yard till the Carnival should be past. There was 
something like a deadlock in each narrow side street leading into 
the great flood in the Corso. Arrived in the Corso, the first 
coup-d'eil was an impression not easily to be effaced. As far as 
the eye couldzommand the line of view between the lofty houses 
with their steep roofs and overhanging eaves, there was a blend- 
ing of lights and shades and gorgeous colours as in one of 
Roberts's Eastern studies. Over the dingy house fronts, from the 
ground floor to the attics, every window had its floating tapestry 
in crimson, purple, or yellow. Each massive balcony with its 
brilliant draperies and festoons was crowded with lively groups. 
Below, the roadway was nearly blocked with the cross flow of 
vehicles of every kind. Between the carriage wheels and the 
shop fronts was wedged a swaying mass, each of its individual 
members in something resembling acostume—that is, when they 
were not attired in their native rags. For the Romans made it a 
point of honour to keep their old Carnival traditions as pure as 
ssible, and resented any one’s intruding on their merry-making 
in anything like the vulgar black frock or the chimney-pot hat. 
Even in those days there was occasionally some rough play, as 
the innocent visitor found to his cost if he ventured to steal a 
limpse at those Roman gaieties in the dress in which he might 
ve walked down Regent Street. Nor would any of the revellers, 
even of the gentler sex, have had much sympathy with him, 
especially as the day drew on and the fun grew faster and more 
furious. For the Italian gaiety and excitement were infectious, 
and it was marvellous how’ the stiffest of their guests would un- 
bend themselves. Showers of scudi, in the shape of early flowers, 
were exchanged between the carriages and the groups in the 
balconies overhead. There were infinite opportunities for ephemeral 
flirtations and love-makings under the shelter of the universal 
license. For, at all events, the ladies at the windows were un- 
masked, and no one could take offence at some fascinated cavalier 
ting her persistently with attentions in the shape of bouquets. 
Nor was it unnatural that towards the afternoon the ladies in 
the carriages should unveil themselves, They had been long- 
ing for hours to betray their carefully kept secret, and it 
became intolerable that they should be hiding their neglected 
charms behind some folds of embroidered cashmere, while all 
the flowers and the compliments were flying past them. Once 
uncovered, they had very much the best of it. Gentlemen 
forcing their way through the crowd could drop their offerings 
almost in their laps with a graceful word or a meaning smile, and 
repeat the expected tribute at the next encounter and the next, 
until at last the fairer queens of the site sank crushed like so many 
Tarpeias under the flowery tributes heaped on them. No wonder 
that Carnivals were appreciated in those days, when they made so 
many hearts beat quick with expectation and turned so many pretty 
heads. The thing may not have been beneficial to the mind or 
character from the strictest point of view of the moralist; but 
certainly it was very pleasant while it lasted, as even the shade of 
Cato must have confessed. 


But all this is now matter of history. Confett? of lime there 
always were in profusion, and much flinging of flour as well, 
with an abundance of cheap and common bouquets. When 
all the world had fairly broken loose, you had to take the rough 
with the smooth, and a touch of the former only gave piquancy 
to the latter. But now the horse-play has got the upper hand, 
and, what: is worse perhaps, the citizens are become too serious 
and too busy to enjoy themselves in the old light-hearted way. 
Fancy a Roman of other days thinking work in any way possible in 
Carnival time, and turning out into the festal throng only after his 
regular hours of business. If, as a Correspondent of the Times tells 
us, English and Americans have hunted the Romans out of their 
Corso, it is certain that they will get up a Carnival nowhere else. 
It is altogether another thing meandering through outlying streets, 
past dull houses, where you don't know a soul among the residents, 
on the remote chance of running up against some casual acquaintance. 
The Piazza Navona is a handsome space, and has greatly gained in 
cleanliness, although we liked it much better as the old vegetable 
market. But imagine a Carnival in a square with ample elbow- 
room, and with the body of the crowd out of sight and Sante of 
the surrounding balconies. The very essence of a Carnival is 
concentration, crowding, and jostling, and when once a people be- 
takes itself to regular business and to politics, the favourite enter- 
tainments of the idler middle ages are doomed. 


STRONG LANGUAGE. 


T would certainly be a curious result if, pending the disruption 
of the Empire, the Irish Home Rule members were to be the 
means of softening and refining the manners of the House of 
Commons. A protest against strong language from such a quarter 
has at first sight no doubt rather a grotesque ap ce; yet it 
may reasonably suggest some serious reflections. It is a pity that 
it did not occur to Mr. Sullivan to strengthen his argument by 
reading some extracts from the debates in that native Assembly on 
St. Stephen’s Green which he is anxious to revive; for there could 
hardly be a more impressive example of the fatal consequences of 
habitual indulgence in rude and violent talk. Englishmen, before 
they resort to this kind of oratory, may well consider the competi- 
tion to which they would probably be subjected. It cannot be said 
that Mr. Sullivan was very happy in the manner in which he 
brought forward his remonstrances. There was a touch of Sir 
Lucius in the cheap bravado with which a civil answer to a civil 
inquiry was misrepresented as an abject apology wrung from 
cowardly terror. Mr. Sullivan apparently drew upon his imagination 
for his version of what in reality was a seg simple incident. “A 
certain captain,” he said, “ waited upon the honourable baronet with 
a polite inquiry as to the condition of his health, and particularly of 
his trigger-finzer, and the solicitous anxiety of the military gen- 
tleman was well understood by the honourable baronet.” The corre- 
spondence has been produced, and the fiction exposed. No one of 
course would for a moment seek to defend either the spirit or the 
language of Sir J. Astley’s remarks ; yet, if — could possibly 
justify some of his epithets, it would be the unscrupulous use 
which has since been made of his frank and unhesitating acknow- 
ledgment of his error. Itis unnecessary to follow Mr. Sullivan in 
his etymological researches as to the meaning of the term “ disre- 
putable.” It may be admitted that, though it is a somewhat vague 
word, it conveys an offensive impression, and Mr. Lopes was not 
sufficiently careful to let it be seen that he applied it, not to the 
private character, but only to the policy and tactics of the persons 
to whom he was referring. In the latter sense it was perfectly 


_justifiable. There can be no doubt that, in this country at least, 


Jome Rule is not of good repute. 

It may be thought that Mr. Sullivan rather abused the patience 
of the House by too long a speech, but it must always be a matter 
of importance that the courtesies of public life should be strictly 
maintained, and all members have an equal right to insist upon 
being treated with the respect due to their Parliamentary position. 
So far there is no room for difference of opinion. The use of strong 
language in debate is, however, a question of wider range. Nothing 
could be more unfortunate than that the language of political dis- 
cussion should be reduced to a tame dead-level of smoothvess and 
suppression. It is necessary to insist upon the fact thac strong 
language, though it is sometimes abused, may be a good thing in 
itself when appropriately employed and honestly meant, and that 
there are some things which require to be strongly denounced. 
Indeed there has perhaps been rather a tendency in recent years 
ta tone down decided meanings, and to suggest that everything 
comes to pretty much the same thing in the end. A man who 
believes anything very strongly is apt to express himself strongly 
too, and it is natural and proper that he should do so if the sub- 
ject requires it. We can only say for ourselves that we hope it 
will be a very long time indeed before such a question as that of 
breaking the Imperial tie between Great Britain and Jreland 
ceases to be treated with that hearty vigour of language which is 
required in order to denounce with adequate intensity that baleful 
project. Our only objection to the word disreputable as 
applied to the Home Rule policy would be that it is, on the whole, 
inadequate and inappropriate. There is no subject on which frank 
and resolute language is so indispensable as on that of the relations 
between the twe countries, and much of the mischief which has 
arisen may be traced to the preference which has unforiunately too 
often been given to an artificial and evasive vocabulary when any- 
thing has had to be said. What is wanted in such a case is that 
the broad issues of the question should be distinctly understood, 
and, though violence would be unseemly, it is very desirable 
that the language used should be clear, and at least strong erough 
to produce conviction. When things have come to such a pass 
that, if a man persists in attempting to force from you something 
‘whick you are determined not to surrender, blows must ensue, it 
is as well that he should know beforeband the firmness oi the re- 
solution you have formed. An undue gentleness of speech wight 
perhaps encourage groundless hopes, and tempt him to take a step 
of which he would otherwise have seen the folly. 

Mr. Disraeli, with possibly some consciousness of the personal ap- 

lication of the remark, spoke of a sort of conventional language often 
eat during the recess in this country, which is violent in form with- 
out being intended to be accepted quite literally in substance; and 
there is also a conventional mildness of language which is at times 
infinitely more dangerous. When Mr. Disraeli published his famous 
Bath letter he had perhaps a right to assume that it would not be 
strictly read in its literal and prosaic meaning. No reasonable 
person ever believes that the safety of the nation absolutely 
depends upon whether one set of statesmen or another sit on 
the right hand of the Speaker, and there is a well- 
understood margin for oratorical exaggeratiuns, which, being 
understood, are not likely to do much harm. A certain class 
of shopkeepers are in the habit of adding a teem ay to their 
nominal prices on the understanding that it is afterwards to be de- 


ducted as discount to customers, The conventionally inflated lan- 
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guage which Mr. Disraeli had in view would seem to be an artifice 
of a similar kind, intended not so much actually to deceive, as to 
stimulate the popular imagination, and to impart greater glory to 
the goods on sale. The writer or speaker assumes that the people 
whom he is addressing avill not take him up too sharply, but will 
make allowance for the infusion of bombast; and in a general 
way no doubt the assumption is sound. Though the Bath letter 
uced a pleasing flutter among its author's followers, we may 
sure that no reasonable person took it altogether literally and 
seriously. It left an impression on the mind that the Government 
had been going on very badly, and making a mess of its work ; but 
the specific charges, so formidable in array, were admired as just 
so much decorative fringe. In the same way, when the Tories 
were accused of vad corruption, it was felt to be as gooda 
thing to say at an election as anything else, without reference 
to its actual truth. It may be said that there is no harm in an 
artifice which everybody sees through, and it would certainly be 
puritanical to make too much of these minor deceptions as offences 
against morality. At the same time it can hardly be doubted 
that this sort of falsetto is unwholesome, and a speaker who too 
persistently practises it is apt to find his voice crack. The danger 
of habitually indulging in the use of words which are meant to 
be understood in a different sense from that which they naturally 
bear is that after a time it is difficult to speak in a plain, natural 
tongue, or if itis attempted, people imagine that the language must 
be discounted all the same. Words get to be mere symbols of un- 
certain value, which may mean anything or nothing. At the pre- 
sent moment, it is true, it would scarcely be possible for rival parties 
to exist in definite opposition to each other, if it were not for the 
conventional slang by which they conceal their essential agree- 
ment of opinion on all really important questions. On the whole, 
honesty will be found to be the best policy in speech as in other 
things, and a statesman whose meaning is found to be, as a rule, 
close about the words he actually uses will usually command the 
most confidence, and find himself entangled in the least number 
of misunderstandings. 

Another point which was incidentally started in connexion with 
this subject was whether the restrictions of what is — to 
be Parliamentary language are equally binding on a member when 
he speaks elsewhere. It is of course impossible that a public man 
should be allowed to have one voice for the mob and another voice 
when he turns to his colleagues in Parliament; but it is only 
natural that the style of oratory should vary somewhat with the 
character of the audience, and that a mixed company, who have 
come chiefly to be tickled, should be addressed with more freedom, 
and perhaps even vehemence, of language than a body of legisla- 
tors engaged in grave deliberations. It is well known that Mr. 
Bright, for example, who is not deficient in courage, and cannot be 
accused of duplicity, has made much stronger speeches on plat- 
forms than he has ever ventured to deliver in the House of Com- 
mons. The chief reason why it is better that there should not 
be too much heat in Parliamentary debates is that criticisms are 
there made in the immediate presence of the persons criticized, 
who have the opportunity of immediate reply ; and there would be 
some danger of the excitement of close controversy face to face be- 
coming disorderly if precautions were not taken to keep it in 
check. The rule of the House which requires that a member shall 
be indicated only by the constituency he represents or the name of 
the office he holds, or by some other circumlocution, sufficiently 
indicates the importance attached to avoiding everything approach- 
ing to personality, and there can be no doubt that, stiff as 
the etiquette of Parliamentary language may seem to be in some 
instances, it lies at the very root of the decorum of the assembly, 
and requires to be guarded with the utmost jealousy. It does not 
follow, however, that strong language should not be used in regard 
to — of policy either in or out of Parliament, and it is to 
be hoped that there is no likelihood of members becoming too 
timid or squeamish in this respect when the occasion really demands 
2 resolute declaration. The merit of all language is that it should 
be honest and appropriate, and if it is necessary to denounce a bad 
thing, it is just as well that it should be called by its right name. 
It is obvious, however, that if a man chooses to express himself 
strongly, he should be sure that he is justified in doing so, and be 

srepared to maintain his words. It is a poor show of courage to 
courageous only after dinner, and among festive guests. 


CENTENNIAL PROGRESS. 


fP\HE Centennial Commission has invaded the City of New 

York, and demands, as we understand, a contribution from 
wealthy citizens of 750,000 dollars towards the expenses of the 
gigantic building which is being erected at Philadelphia. The pro- 
posed contribution is represented sometimes as a patriotic gift, 
and sometimes as a profitable investment. The English Exhibition 
of 1851 was, as we all know to our sorrow, profitable ; and it 
seems as if we should never hear the last of the schemes for the 
improvement of mankind which the Commissioners of that Exhibi- 
tion have based upon the surplus derived from it. Americans, 
warned by our lamentable example, will not desire that 
their Exhibition should be profitable, but merely that it 
should pay its way. We do not say that it will not do this, 
but certainly the expense seems enormous, and we can hardly be- 
lieve that it will attract any considerable influx of visitors from 
E . The journey thither will be long and tedious, and 
Exhibitions have lost their novelty, and begin in truth to be a 


considerable bore. However, the State of Pennsylvania and the 
City of Philadelphia have subscribed 2,500,000 dollars towards 
the buildings, and the people and the Railroad Companies have sub- 
scribed 2,000,000 dollars in addition. The Managers have not asked 
Congress for an appropriation, although it might be rash to affirm 
that they will not do so. They have, as their spokesman ex- 
Governor Bigler says, “ determined to reserve to the people as 
individuals the glory of having raised many millions” for cen- 
tennial ceremonies. We can only hope that the people 
as individuals will be suitably responsive, and thet the 
“ balance of the capital ” will be forthcoming in New York. The 
public are to be invited both to take stock as an investment and 
to make free gifts, but perhaps it may turn out that they will only do 
the same thing under different names. However, if there is not 
much profit, there will be more glory. There is to be a system of 
“emblematic medals,” which is to stimulate and reward subscrip- 
tions, and canvassers will visit every house. “The managers 
think it a duty to present to the citizens of the entire country an 
opportunity of participating in the glorious work.” The citizens 
ot New York have been selected for an early enjoyment of this 

rivilege, and Mr. Bigler is provided with an oration on the 

enefits derived by England from the Exhibition of 1851, which 
he proceeded to deliver to a reporter of the New York Herald. 

The discourse upon the blessings of Exhibitions seems to us to 
contain many big words with little meaning, and therefore we 
must consider it successful. But if these Managers wish their 
Exhibition to prosper, they should consult the highest authority 
on such matters, who is still, we believe, to be heard of at South 
Kensington. The enterprising originators of International Exhi- 
bitions might, now that that plan has collapsed, be open to an 
engagement at Philadelphia. We intend no disrespect to Mr. 
Bigler in saying that we do not suppose he is a second Cole C.B. 
The Exhibition which he is rearing will, however, cover forty 
acres of ground, and will cost five or six millions of dollars, and he 
is ready with an unfailing supply of proportionately big words. It is 
a pity that the New York Herald is not an illustrated paper, as we 
should like to see a sketch of Mr. Bigler “orating” and the re- 
porter taking it all down. The speaker was beyond all controversy 
right in saying that since 1851 a new, and we might add surprising, 
literature has been developed on both sides of the Atlantic. 
“ Nations—the whole world seeing and knowing the blessings of 
opportunity which hover over a land so graced with material 
greatness—will bring their offerings of men and money.” The grace 
of material greatness may be conceded to America if her children 
insist upon it, nor will any European gainsay to them the 
“proud title of the greatest nation that is to be.” It is 
doubtless agreeable to Mr. Bigler to utter, and to his countrymen 
to listen, to this sort of rhapsody, and if it pleases them it does not 
hurt us. Those who visit the Exhibition may indeed expect 
to be bewildered and overwhelmed with the floods of 
ecstatic oratory that will be poured upon them. They will be like 
the big juryman in the Tilton-Beecher case, whose mind was said 
to be “suffused ” with the arguments of counsel, and perhaps 
they will also, like that juryman, feel irresistibly compelled to 
slumber. “Competition, that great lever of modern progress, will 
grow with tenfold force” from this Exhibition; and he who 
believes not that his countrymen, “ returning from this great 
world’s competitive examination,” will strive and struggle with 
new life and energy, “must needs despair of his time and 
nation.” We certainly do not despair of the future of America, 
although we may feel some doubt as to the solidity of that 
prosperity which is made the subject of such extravagant laudation. 
As Danton said, in reference to another Republic, we should like 
to see a little more “ prose and decency ” in its proceedings. 

The founders of the United States, if they could come to 
life, would be astonished at what they would see, and still 
more at what they would hear, at centennial celebrations. The 
glories of the past, not less than the productions of the pre- 
sent, will be the theme of never-ending, still beginning decla- 
mation. The Exhibition will be sadly incomplete if it does not 
comprise the lecturers, orators, and journalists of America. “ What 
have we done in these hundred years? Can you, or I, or 
any one answer?” Mr. Bigler is, we think, too modest, and 
if his powers were unequal, which they are not, to the task, 
it would be easy to find a score of speakers who would dis- 
course upon the “developments” of their country till all was 
blue. The only hope for visitors who love quiet will be that 
the Americans, having taken up the subject of their country’s 
greatness already, will have worn it out before the Exhi- 
bition actually begins. There must be at least a year remain- 
ing for Mr. Bigler and his associates to work their “ organiza- 
tion for raising money” thoroughly. He will proclaim in 
all the cities of the Union that before Exhibitions, art 
was aristocratic, while Exhibitions, being the work of the 
people, are democratic. We think this is rather hard upon demo- 
cracy, but they who see most of it should know best. Our own 
South Kensingtonian benefactors of the human race have repre- 
sented that great things were being done for, but not by, the 

ople. They prefer to operate in the names of the Queen, the 
’rince of Wales, and the rest of the Royal Family ; but as royalty 
has now done all it can, and a great deal more than it ought, for 
International Exhibitions, let democracy have its turn. “The 
enjoyment of the beautiful was the privilege of wealth alone,” and 
it may be feared is likely to remain so. Those Europeans who 
desire to enjoy the beautiful in eloquence and other arts at Phila- 
delphia in 1876 will find it necessary, we believe, to put money in 
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their purses. New York is exhorted to subscribe to the Exhibition | 


Fund on the ground that the Exhibition will fill its hotels with 
visitors, and we quite believe that the subscriptions will bring 
back, although in an indirect way, a handsome dividend. 

The “ emblematic” or “ memorial” medals were not explained 
by Mr. Bigler to the reporter at his first interview, because “ it 
would take too long,” and Mr. Bigler had prepared himself to orate. 
But the explanation was supplied in a day or two, and we learn 
that these medals are got up as a means of revenue, and are protected 
by the coinage laws of the United States against counterfeiting. 
They are not presented as mere trinkets, nor as specimens of art. 
The object is to place the opportunity within the means of people 
in very moderate circumstances of contributing to the patriotic 
work, and receiving in return imperishable evidence of their con- 
tribution. We do not know whether this idea is original, but it 
strikes us as valuable. Every charitable association in the 
country might issue a medal worth a shilling, and sell it 
for half-a-crown if it could find purchasers. The Goddess 
of Liberty will appear on one side of this medal, crowning 
two kneeling figures of Industry and Fine Arts, and this is certainly 
an appropriate design. The Exhibition-mongers have got all they 
could out of Courts and aristocracies, and are now going to try de- 
mocracy. On the other side will be a figure of the United Colonies 
declaring their independence, with the date 1776. ‘The prices of 
the medals will vary from one to five dollars. The fortunate coin- 
cidence of a great national festival with an Exhibition furnishes a 
valuable opportunity of inrpartinga little novelty to the latter; but 
in New York, at any rate, a warning is scarcely necessary against 
allowing the sentimental to obscure the practical aspect of the Ex- 
hibition. Already Mr. Bigler’s room is besieged by people who 
want particularly to know whether sales of goods will be permitted. 
The irrepressible commercial instinct which has made Exhibitions 
a laughing-stock among ourselves is certain to operate sige 
fully in America. There will of course be ample space for the 
exhibition of works of modern art, but we do not exactly see 
what Michael Angelo or Raffaelle can have to do in Philadelphia 
next year. Two ladies called upon Mr. Bigler, and stated that, 
having been in Rome, they made inquiries which “ were received 
in an encouraging manner,” and they were led to believe that they 
might obtain the loan of some exceedingly beautiful and rare 
specimens of the old masters. We quite believe that two American 
ladies of the strong-minded sort could ask for anything and get 
many things, but really this expectation of borrowing works of 
Michael Angelo and Raffaelle for the Exhibition does seem 
to usa little wild. The ladies came to ask Mr. Bigler whether 
the Exhibition building was - perfectly fireproof, and he 
answered that it would be as safe as brick, granite, iron, and 
glass could make it. The owners of those pictures “ of priceless 
value ” will judge for themselves as to the grounds of Mr. Bigler’s 
assurance to the ladies that they could “conscientiously advise” 
the pictures to be sent. When we hear that a building is “ per- 
fectly fireproof,” we almost ‘anticipate a horrible conflagration, 
and if the owners of these pictures are satisfied with the assurance 
that they will be as safe as iron and glass can make them, they 
have the merit of being satistied very easily. However, abst 
omen. We only hope that this Exhibition will not be tallied to 
death before it is well alive. 


A NICE QUESTION OF COMMERCIAL LAW. 


- you draw a cheque or give a bill or note upon a consideration 
which wholly fails, you are entitled, as between yourself and 
the immediate holder, to refuse payment. Thus A. appointed B, 
his executor, and gave him a promissory note, payable on demand, 
for 100/., in consideration of the trouble he would have in the office 
of executor after A.’s death. B., however, died first, and his 
executors brought an action on the note against A. It was held 
that, as the consideration for the note totally failed, the action was 
not maintainable. Suppose you see a horse that takes your fancy 
at a fair, and hand a cheque to the dealer who exhibits him, 
desiring that the horse may be sent to you next day. Suppose 
also that, as is too probable, no horse should be sent, there would 
be an entire fuilure of consideration, and you would be entitled to 
stop payment of the cheque. But suppose that the dealer imme- 
diately after receiving your cheque got it changed for gold or paid 
it away for horses which he bought, the cheque would now be in 
the hands of a bond fide holder tor value, and as against him you 
could not resist payment. Suppose, again, that the dealer paid 
the cheque to a Gale either in part liquidation of an adverse 
balance or as the opening of a new account. In the latter case 
you could resist payment, but in the former it appears that you 
could not. The question whether you could or could not resist 
payment in the former case is in fact the same question as has 
lately been much discussed in legal and commercial circles, in con- 
nexion with the case of Glyn v, Mesa, and the judgment which has 
been given in that case can hardly be regarded as conclusive. 

The question arose out of the failure of Lizardi, from whom 
Mesa had bought bills on Cadiz, which were delivered to him on 
11th February, 1873, and which, according to the usual course of 
business, were to be paid for on 14th. Lizardi ordered Mesa to 

ay the amount due for the bills to his bankers, Glyn and Co.; 
Mesa handed to Glyn and Co. a cheque on his own bankers, and 
Glyn and Co. gave credit for the amount to Lizardi, who owed 
them a larger sum, On 14th February Mesa heard that Lizardi 


had stopped payment, and he immediately instructed his bankers 
' not to honour the cheque. It was accordingly returned to Glyn 
and Co. from the Clearing House, and they sued Mesa for the 
‘amount, who set up as a defence that the cheque was made by 
‘him “without consideration,” and that Glyn and Co. held it 
“without having given any consideration for it.” It seems to be 
taken for granted that the bills on Cadiz became worthless ou 
Lizardi’s stopping payment, so that there would be an entire 
failure of the consideration for which the cheque was drawn. 
Mesa, however, paid the cheque, not to Lizardi, but to his bankers, 
Glyn and Co., to whom Lizardi happened to be indebted. It has 
been decided in the Court of Exchequer, and also in the Exchequer 
Chamber, that under these circumstances Glyn and Co. are entitled 
to be paid by Mesa the amount of his cheque; but the opposite 
view has been maintained by Lord Coleridge, in a judgment which 
deserves careful consideration. If, he says, the drawer of a cheque 
pays it in toa banker to the account of a third person, and the 
consideration, as between the person to whose account it is paid 
and the drawer of the cheque, wholly fails, so that as between 
these two parties the drawer would have an answer to an action 
on the cheque, then the drawer may stop payment of the cheque, 
and has an answer to any action upon it, as against the bankers 
who have received it, unless in the meantime they have in some 
way given value for it, as by paying money, or giving credit, or 
some other advantage to the customer to whose account it has been 
paid in, or by altering their own position in some way in consequence 
of having received the cheque, and on the faith of its being paid. 
Now it is admitted that if, under the circumstances already de- 
tailed, Mesa hid paid gold or notes of the Bank of England or of 
a country bank to Glyn and Co., he could not have recovered them 
back. It is also admitted that if he had endorsed to Glyn and Co. 
a bill of exchange payable at a future day, they would have been 
entitled to the amount of the bill. The majority of the Judges 
hold that a cheque falls under the same rule, while Lord Coleridge 
holds that it does not. The question thus arising may be viewed 
as one of positive law, or of justice, or of convenience. No case 
appears to be forthcoming in which the exact point has been de- 
cided, and therefore we need say no more as to positive law. One 
of the Judges believes that the general understanding of men of 
business accords with the conclusion at which he and his brethren 
arrived, while Lord Coleridge believes the contrary. He thinks it 
just that the banker should suffer rather than the drawer of the 
cheque ; but that is matter of opinion. It appears that they 
both trusted Lizardi, who deceived them ; but Glyn and Co. began 
to trust him sooner and trusted him more largely than Mesa did. 
It is difficult to feel anything like a moral interest in the con- 
troversy, and we may contemplate with composure the progress of 
both American and English Courts in the direction opposite to that 
in which Lord Coleridge seeks tolead them. The adverse majority 
of Judges professed to distinguish, while virtually overruling, the 
authority on which he principally relied. 

The holder of a banknote is primd facte entitled to prompt pay- 
ment of it, and cannot be affected by the previous fraud of any 
former holder in obtaining it, unless evidence be given to bring it 
home to his privity. This rule of law is clear, but as with other 
rules, difficulty arises in applying it. A case occurred in the last 
century in which a banknote for 500/. had been fraudulently ob- 
tained, and the person from whom it had been obtained gave notice 
to the Bank of England, where, some time afterwards, the note 
was presented and stopped. The person presenting it was informed 
by the Bank of the circumstances, and required to give an account of 
how he came by it. He stated that he had received the note from 
his correspondents, Jews at Middelburg, who, when applied to, 
gave an unsatisfactory account of how the note came into their hands. 
It was held that this was suflicient evidence to be left to a 
jury of the privity of this firm of Jews to the original fraud ; and 
thus far the case presents no difficulty. But the Court further 
held that the person presenting the note at the bank must be re- 
garded as agent for this firm, avd therefore as entitled to stand in 
no better position than they did. There was an allegation that 
this person had received the note in reduction of a balance due on 
his correspondents’ account, but the evidence was not clear upon 
the point, and the jury might, if they pleased, come to the conclu- 
sion that the alleged ce was non-existent. The jury seem to 
have thought that the note was obtained by fraud, and that it 
came to the hands of a firm who knew of the fraud. If that firm 
had remitted it to a creditor, it may be that the creditor would 
be entitled to it. But on the facts of the case it was 
held that the person presenting it was not a creditor, but an 
agent, and being an agent he had no better title than 
his principal. This case was followed by another, in which a note 
which had been stolen was sent over from Paris to London to be 

resented at the Bank of England, where it wasstopped. An action 
ing brought against the Bank, it was held that the house in 
London which presented the note must be ded merely as 
agent of the house in Paris which remitted it, although the Paris 
house was indebted to the London house in an amount larger than 
the value of the note. It became therefore necessary to prove that 
the Paris house gave full value for the note. This was the case on 
which Lord Coleridge principally relied, and we should think it 
strongly in his favour if we did not see that the adverse Judges 
were determined to disregard it. As against a bond fide holder 
for value the Bank cannot refuse payment of a stolen note. 
The plaintiff in that case being creditor of a French house, 
received from them a note which he presented, and which 
was proved to have been stolen. Although he was really 


is 
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@ creditor, the Court treated him as an agent, and _ this 
is what Lord Coleridge would have done in the case before 
him. Glyn and Co. were creditors of Lizardi, but Lord 
Coleridge would regard them as Lizardi’s agents, and would allow 
them no greater right than Lizardi had. As between Lizardi and 
Mesa the bills on Spain being worthless, the consideration for 
Mesa’s cheque wholly failed, and Mesa was entitled to stop pay- 
ment of it. Lord Coleridge holds that Glyn and Co. taking the 
cheque as Lizardi’s bankers, took it as his agents, and, although 
they took it innocently, could stand in no better position than he 
would. On the other hand, the majority of the Court say that 
in the case of a bill of exchange a pre-existing debt due to the 
transferree of the bill entitles him to all the rights of a holder for 
value, and they see no good reason why the same rule should not 
be applicable to a cheque. They therefore decide that, as regards 
negotiable securities in general, a creditor to whom such security 
is given on account of a pre-existing debt holds it by an inde- 
feasible title. We may conjecture that the law will ultimately 
settle itself in this way. 


REVIEWS. 
WORKS OF THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. 


ls art of learning is almost as difficult as that of teaching: 
It demands as much patience, as much discrimination, and as 
much self-control. This last quality is needed chiefly when the 
first difficulties have been overcome, when a general shallow 
lmowledge of the thing to be acquired has been mastered, and there 
follows a new consciousness of power which may, unless well 
directed, lead to no better result than a fatuous self-content. Most 
people who have climbed a difficult hill have at times felt an in- 
clination to rest at the first convenient spot which offers a view 
of the country beneath, instead of persevering in their efforts to 
attain a loftier height and a clearer vision. It has also frequently 
happened that one starting with the intention of travelling to Rome 
has found a good climate and interesting surroundings at Mar- 
seilles, and has preferred remaining there to encountering further 
toils of travel. This temptation to falter on their way is perha 
the most trying which presents itself to those who attempt the 
of learning. How many men meaning to master a foreign 
have by dint of a quick ear and observation easily gained 
a tolerable working knowledge of it, and then stopped short, cutting 
themselves off by shirking the necessary labour from ever knowing 
the nicer beauties of the tongue which they have in a fashion learnt. 
What is true of the individual applies also to the mass. It is but 
lately in the education of the world that the knowledge of reading 
and writing has become widely spread. The sense of a novel power 
has led a large set of lazy and self-conceited people to present their 
ideas or their want of ideas to the world, while it has produced 
another large set, equally lazy but less self-conceited, who are 
willing to absorb the mass of frivolity which is put before them. 
Vanity and indolence are probably the springs of that muddy 
stream of miscalled light literature which seems to increase as it 
flows. It may be hoped that the eruption of empty words which 
visits the shelves of libraries only represents a phase in the educa- 
tion of mankind ; that people will one day discover how fragile and 
ill-made are their present lite toys, and will demand something 
better and more substantial. Meanwhile, among the ferment of 
novels which contain no new thing, and essays which are lame 
attempts at smartness, such writings as Peacock’s, where the sparkle 
is not mere froth and the observation is something better than pla- 
titude, have for long years been forgotten. 


Lord Houghton, in his able preface to the present edition of 
Peacock’s works, observes that his fictions continually recall the 
Contes current in France between the Regency and the Revolu- 
tion. The rollicking merriment, the fine comedy, the lyrical 
beauty of Peacock’s novels have before now sugyested a comparison 
with a greater writer than Antoine Hamilton or Pigault Lebrun— 
with the master of ancient comedy, Aristophanes. It is strange 
that works of such varied merit and attractions as Peacock’s should 
have lapsed so much into obscurity as they have done; butit is not 
so strange that they should be caviare to the general. The general 
will ill brook the feeling that they themselves are covertly included 
in the ridicule which is openly directed at their fellows, and this 
feeling cannot but strike any one of moderate intelligence who reads 
the set of novels which began with Headlong Hall. They like 
moreover to be quite certain where jest ends and earnest begins in 
a book which is a mixture of both; and in the case of these novels 
one may suspect that the author himself could hardly have marked 
out the boundary line. Again, when a writer deals satirically with 
— of moment, the greater part of his readers will like to 

ow with which side of the question he sympathizes. Peacock 
very often sets up a disputant on either side, and lets each one 
— his views in extravagant fashion, and with equal success 
and weight. 

His novels were written on a plan which was unique. Lord 
Houghton hardly does them full justice in saying that they present 
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a disregard of plot. It is true that they in noway depend upon 
plot for their interest, but in all of them the satiric element is agree- 
ably relieved by a story with a tender vein running through it, which, 
without violently exciting curiosity, gives just enough contrast to 
the author's bright dialogue and playful dissection of folly. In 
most of the novels each man has his own hobby, which he rides 
with unceasing vigour, and much diversion is drawn from 
the tournaments which thus take place round the breakfast and 
dinner table. From reading of these encounters one derives 
the satisfaction which the exhibition of humanity's foibles 
always causes if rightly touched. It is one of the charms of 
Peacock that there is no grain of ill-nature even in his severest 
denunciations. His satire, even at its keenest, is without bitter- 
ness, as true satire should be. In the midst of the writer's fun and 
sharp onslaughts on prejudice and pedantry there is always the 
charm of a woman’s presence—a woman clever, graceful, and 
refined ; and the mirth provoked by the absurdities of the men is 
relieved by the sympathy felt with the girl who supplies the love 
interest without which a novel would be incomplete. One pecu- 
liarity which belongs to those of Peacock’s novels which were 
aimed at folly as it flew is that the characters are mostly labelled 


_ with names more or less far-fetched, which indicate their bent of 
mind, 


Thus in Headlong Hall, the first, and in some respects the most 
buoyant, of the novels, we find Mr. Foster (quasi wornp from 
ddog and rnoiw), a perfectibilian; Mr. Escot (quast i¢ oxérov), a 
deteriorationist; Mr. Jenkison (aiiv £ iswy), a statu-quo-ite; and 
the Reverend Doctor Gaster, the etymology of whose name is thus 
explained in a note by the author:—‘Gaster: scilicet Tarijo— 
Venter—et preterea nihil.” These four travellers are on their way 
to the hospitable house of Squire Headlong in Wales, where they 
presently meet with other guests as remarkable as themselves for 
the determination of their views and the amusement which they 
afford in expounding them. There is Mr. Cranium, the craniolo- 
gist, with his lovely daughter Cephalis, whose accepted lover Mr. 
Escot has formerly been. Unfortunately he has lost her father’s 
favour by laughing at one of his lectures, and the task of regaining 
it seems hopeless. There is Caprioletta Headlong, the Squire’s 
lovely niece ; there is also Mr. Milestone, a picturesque landscape- 
gardener, with various other guests, who are thus introduced by the 
author :— 


Next arrived a post-chaise carrying four inside, whose extreme thinness 
enabled them to travel thus economically without experiencing the slightest 
inconvenience. These four personages were, two very profound critics, Mr. 
Gall and Mr. Treacle, who followed the trade of reviewers, but occasionally 
indulged themselves in the composition of bad poetry ; and two verv multi- 
tudinous versifiers. Mr. Nightshade and Mr. MacLaurel, who followed the 
trade of poetry, but occasionally indulged themselves in the composition of 
bad criticism. Mr. Nightshade and Mr. MacLaurel were the two senior 
lieutenants of a very formidable corps of critics, of whom Timothy Treacle, 
Esquire, was captain, and Geoffrey Gall, Esquire, generalissimo, 

“the last arrivals were Mr. Cornelius Chromatic, the most profound and 
scientific of all amateurs of the fiddle, with his two blooming daughters, 
Miss Tenorina and Miss Graziosa ; Sir Patrick O’ Prism, a dilettante painter 
of high renown, and his maiden aunt, Miss Philomela Poppyseed, an inde- 
fatigable compounder of novels, written for the express purpose of support- 
ing every species of superstition and prejudice; and Mr. Panscope, the 
chemical, botanical, geological, astronomical, mathematical, metaphysical, 
meteorological, anatomical, physiological, galvanistical, musical, pictorial, 
bibliographical, critical philosopher, who had run through the whole circle 
of the sciences, and understood them all equally well. 


It is difficult to convey any notion of the merriment and wit 
which ensue from the assemblage of all these heterogeneous people 
at Headlong Hall. They no sooner meet than they join battle. 
Sir Patrick O’Prism, walking round the grounds with Mr. Mile- 
stone, takes issue with the landseape-gardener upon his pet subject, 
and refuses to distinguish between the picturesque and the beau- 
tiful. “Allow me,” said Mr. Gall, “I distinguish the picturesque 
and the beautiful, and I add to them in the laying out of grounds 
a third and distinct character, which I call unexpectedness.” 
“ Pray, sir,” said Mr. Milestone, “ by what name do you distinguish 
this character when a person walks round the grounds for the 
second time?” The ball of controversy, once set rolling, never 
stops. It pursues its gay course through a dinner, an evening, a 
lecture by Mr. Cranium, and a dance. Mr. Cranium’s objections 
to having Mr. Escot for a son-in-law are overcome by a gift 
from the philosopher of that inestimable treasure, the skull of 
Cadwallader, while Sir Patrick and the Squire pair off with the 
daughters of Mr. Chromatic. In this as in the other novels it is 
remarkable that when disputes threaten to become too hot they are 
generally quenched by the application of a bumper. The one 
point in which all the different lines of opinion presented meet is 
an appreciation of good cheer. 

Melincourt, which follows Headlong Hall, is not perhaps the hap- 
piest of Peacock’s productions. Its length is too great for its 
materials. There is a pleasant extravagance, however, in one of 
its chief personages, Sir Oran Haut-ton, who “was caught very 
young in the woods of Angola.” His character is founded upon 
those passages of Lord Monboddo which glorify the orang-outang ; 
and the simple courtesy of his nature is opposed with a fine 
humour to the meanness of Lord Anophel Aakthen, the son of a 
hundred earls, and his creature the Rev. Dr. Grovelgrub. There 
is much beauty too in the characters of Mr. Forester and of 
Anthelia the heroine, and much keenness in the shafts aimed by the 
way at abuses of the time. 


It would not be easy to determine between Crotchet Castle and 
Nightmare Abbey which is the better story. The latter derives a 
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peculiar interest from the fact that the character of Scythrop is a 
portrait, and, according to all accounts, a good one, of Shelley, 


while the transcendental Mr. Flosky is a caricature of 


Coleridge. The abbey, as its name implies, is the property of 
a singularly hypochondriac and atrabilious gentleman, Christopher 
Glowry, father of Scythrop. The low spirits of this pair, and of 
Mr. Glowry’s particular friend Mr. Toobad, who believes the world 
to be given over for a time to the principle of evil, are set off by 
the joviality of Mr. Gdowry’s sister and her husband, Mr. Hilary, 
and the accommodating disposition of Mr. Larynx, the vicar, who 
is always ready to drink Madeira with Scythrop, to sigh with Mr. 
Glowry, or to crack jokes with Mr. Hilary, as occasion demands. 
The party at the Abbey is completed by Mr. Listless, a fashionable 
dandy, Marionetta O’Carroll, a charming cousin of Scythrop’s, and 
Mr. Asterias, who, with his son Aquarius, goes about the world 
looking for mermaids. Scythrop is, or fancies himself, desperately 
in love with Marionetta, to whom on one occasion he proposes 
that they should follow the example of Rosalia and Carlos, by 
drinking a mixture of each other's blood, and thus “soaring on 
the wings of ideas into the space of pure intelligence ”:— 

Marionetta could not reply ; she had not so strong a stomach as Rosalia, 
and turned sick at the proposition. She disengaged herself suddenly from 
Scythrop, sprang through the door of the tower, and fled with precipitation 
along the corridors, Scythrop pursued her, crying, “ Stop, stop, Marionetta 
—my life, my life!” and was gaining rapidly on her flight, when, at an 
ill-omened corner, where two corridors ended in an angle, at the head of a 
staircase, he came into sudden and violent contact with Mr. Toobad, and 
they both plunged together to the foot of the stairs, like two billiard-balls 
into one pocket. This gave the young lady time to escape, and enclose 
herself in her chamber ; while Mr. Toobad, rising slowly, and rubbing his 
knees and shoulders, said, “You see, my dear Scythrop, in this little in- 
cident, one of the innumerable proofs of the temporary supremacy of the 
devil; for what but a systematic design and concurrent contrivance of evil 
could have made the angles of time and place coincide in our unfortunate 
persons at the head of this accursed staircase ? ” 

“Nothing else, certainly,” said Scythrop: “you are perfectly in the 
right, Mr. Toobad. Evil, and mischief, and misery, and confusion, and 
vanity, and vexation of spirit, and death, and disease, and assassination, 
and war, and poverty, and pestilence, and famine, and avarice, and selfish- 
ness, and rancour, and jealousy, and spleen, and malevolence, and the dis- 
appointments of philanthropy, and the faithlessness of friendship, and the 
crosses of love—all prove the accuracy of your views, and the truth of your 
system ; and it is not impossible that the infernal interruption of this fall 
down stairs may throw a colour of evil on the whole of my future existence.” 

“ My dear boy,”’ said Mr. Toobad, “ you have a fine eye for consequences.” 

So saying, he embraced Scythrop, who retired with a disconsolate step, 
to dress for dinner ; while Mr. Toobad stalked across the hall, repeating, 
“ Woe to the inhabiters of the earth, and of the sea, for the devil is come 
among you, having great wrath.” 


The reconciliation of Scythrop to Marionetta is not difficult, but 
his ambitions unfortunately are not to be contented with one love 
at atime, and from attempting to keep up two at once he ends by 
being left with none. Upon this slender cord is hung a brilliant 
succession of scenes, now of slightly ridiculous, but always 
graceful love-making, now of abs incidents, and now of 
dialogue abounding in true comedy. Perhaps for pure fun there 
is nothing better in all the author's writings than the scene in 
which a conversation getting gradually more and more eerie in its 
character is carried on concerning ghosts. It is concluded by Mr. 
Flosky, the transcendentalist, who observes :—“ I live in a world 
of ghosts! I see a ghost at this moment.” As Mr. Flosky, 
uttering these words, fixes his eyes upon a door at the opposite 
end of the room, the door opens, and what the company takes to 
be a real ghost stalks through it. The melancholy Mr. Glowry 
himself might have been moved to laughter by reading of the 
catastrophe which follows, and which is concluded by Mr. Toobad 
jumping in the extremity of his alarm into the moat, where he is 
caught for a mermaid by Mr. Asterias and his son. There is an 
admirably ridiculous scene in which Scythrop’s faithlessness to 
Marionetta is exposed. When after this both the ladies with 
whom he has been in love give him up, he resolves to end his 
difficulties and his life after the manner of Werter with the aid of 
a pint of port and a pistol. As a matter of fact, however, he ends 
by ordering some Madeira. Crotchet Castle and Gryll Grange 
both belong to the class of Nightmare Abbey. In both are found 
the same pretty thread of story, the same marvellous assemblaze 
of curious people, the same bright wit, and the same scraps of out- 
of-the-way learning which never seem pedantic. In both, too, are 
found light graceful lyrics, easily and pleasantly introduced. In 
the writing of delicate, fanciful songs Peacock has never been 
surpassed. Gryll Grange is remarkable amongst other things 
for containing a specimen of an imitation of the Aristophanic 
comedy. 

The author’s gift or skill as a song-writer is perhaps seen at its 
best in The Misfortunes of Elphin and in Maid Marian, two 
works which may be classed together as dealing with the past in- 
stead of the present, and revelling in an exuberant and poetical 
fancy, instead of keeping to the themes suggested by modern 
follies and abuses. The Misfortunes of Elphin does indeed con- 


tain sayy sa allusion; but that is the only tiresome part of: 
it e 


,. description of the drunken orgie in the halls of 
Seithenyn ap Seithenyn, and of the escape of the few sober 
persons present from the fury of the storm-flood which breaks 
in through the rotten walls, is admirable both for its humour and 
its pic ue power. In “Elphin,” too, is found the war song which 
Lord Houghton has selected for especial admiration, and which is 
described by the author as being put on record as “ the quintessence 


of all the war-songs that ever were written, and the substance of 


all the appetencies, tendencies, and consequences of military glory.” 


| To prove that this estimate of its merits is not too great, the 


first and third stanzas may be quoted :— 
The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter ; 
We therefore deemed it mecter 
To carry off the latter. 
We made an expedition ; 
We met an host and quelled it ; 
We forced a strong position, 
And killed the men who held it. 
As we drove our prize at leisure, 
The king marched forth to catch us: 
His rage surpassed all measure, 
But his people could not match us, 
He fled to his hall-pillars ; 
And, ere our force we led off, 
Some sacked his house and cellars, 
While others cut his head off. 

Maid Marian is perhaps the most brilliant of all Peacock’s novels. 
It _ every — of his genius. It is full of fun, of beauty, 
and of character. It has this advantage also over the novels of 
modern life, that the persons of its story are individuals rather 
than types. Friar Tuck, who appears first as Brother Michael of 
Rubygill Abbey, Baron Fitzwater, Sir Ralph, Little John, Robin 
and Marian themselves, all leave an impression of their reality upon 
the reader's mind. The songs in this story are the best which 
Peacock ever wrote, and they arise from the dialogue in a manner 
which seems deliciously natural. For instance, Brother Michael 
or Friar Tuck is pointing out to Sir Ralph the futility of thinking 
that the habits of Matilda Fitzwater and Robert Earl of Huntingdon 
can ever be changed, or their love for each other diminished. 
“They are twin plants of the forest,” says Brother Michael, “ and 
are identified with its growth :— 

For the tender beech and the sapling oak, 
That grow by the shadowy rill, ; 
You may cut down both at a single stroke, 
You may cut down which you will. 
But this vou must know, that as long as they grow, 
Whatever change may be, 
You never can teach cither oak or beech 
To be aught but a greenwood tree. 
Maid Marian is probably better known than any other of 
Peacock’s works, from haying been dramatized by Planché as an 
opera. Charles Kemble made a hit with the fine song of “ The 
ramble,” the only one which he was ever able to learn. This 
song and another of the “gray, gray friar” who “was once a 
hale young knight” have for some reason always retained some 
kind of hold upon the public memory, while their fellows, of equal 
pith and beauty, have been utterly forgotten. Perhaps, however, 
these two songs are conspicuous above the others for that mixture 
of grace and humour which has been already spoken of as 
characteristic of Peacock’s wrjting, and which is seen at its best 
all through Maid Marian. There is a wonderful scent of the 
woods and their freedom and their gay tunefulness about this novel 
o an impossible life which the writer's spirit clothes with 
ity. 

Besides the fictions, the present edition of Peacock includes 
several separate poems, many of which are by no means worthy of 
their writer ; some curious papers reprinted from magazines, and 
some valuable memorials of Shelley. The book is in the main 
well edited, but there are foot-notes which seem superflu- 
ous, and there is a strange inconsistency in the printing of the 
Greek quotations, which are on some occasions deprived of the 
ordinary adjuncts of accents, while on others they retain them. 
This may possibly be the result of some oceult principle. There 
can be no principle which will account for this extraordinary ver- 
sion of a well-known Homeric line :— 


map be otvoro ore Bupog avwyou 


GARDINER’S THIRTY YEARS’ WAR.* 


HE brain grows dizzy among the endless series of small histo- 
ries; but such a volume as this is a relief. Mr. E. E. Morris, 

the editor of the series called “ Epochs of History,” to which it 
belongs, has been lucky indeed in gaining the help of Mr. Gardiner ; 
and the luck, great in any case, seems yet greater when we read 
Mr. Gardiner’s book next after Mr. Seebohm’s. Mr. Seebohm, in 
writing about what he affectedly called the “ Protestant Revolu- 
tion,” went out of his way to let us know how utterly ignorant he 
| was of medieval history, and especially of its Imperial side. The 
| exhibition was quite uncalled for. A man might have accurately 
| described the burnings under Cranmer and the buryings alive under 
| Charles the Fifth, though his notions about the relation of the 
| Swiss Cantons to the Empire were as far from the mark as Mr. 
| Seebohm's. But one who had as little notion of the constitution of 
the Empire as Mr. Seebohm could not possibly deal with the 
| Thirty Years’ War. Here is the difference between Mr. Morris's 
two allies. Mr. Gardiner deals with his own period in such a 
way as to make us feel sure that he knows all about a great many 
other periods as well; Mr. Seebohm took so much pains to display 
his ignorance of so many other periods that it seemed hardly to 
matter whether he knew his own period or not. Mr. Morris's list 


* The Thirty Years’ War, 1618-1638. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 
| London: Longmans & Co. 1874 
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contains some names which may be expected to equal, or even to 
surpass, Mr. Gardiner. It contains other names which make us 
tremble a little. It contains a third class of names to which we 
as yet attach no idea. To these last, most likely younger brethren, 
we would whisper a word of advice—to make Mr. Gardiner their 
mode}, and not Mr. Seebohm. 

In Mr. Gardiner’s work the first quality is solidity. All is real 
stuff; there is no nonsense about it. If we had never heard of 
Mr. Gardiner before, instead of knowing him as the chief master 
of one period of English history, we should be at once impressed 
in his favour by his modest and manly preface. He tells us 
plainly that he has not got up the whole history of the Thirty 
Years’ War from original documents. low should he? So to 
do would be pretty well the work of a man’s life, and Mr, Gardiner 
has done, and we hope yet he wiil do, many things in his life be- 
sides writing a little book for Mr. Morris's series. It is a great 
gain to have in so small a space, from a skilled hand like Mr. 
Gardiner’s, “the result of recent inquiry in Germany into the 
causes of the failure of the lest attempt, before our own day, to 
constitute a united German nation,’ even though, as Mr. Gardi- 
ner modestly says, those who learn it at his hands will chicily 
“Imow it at second-hand.” We say chiefly, because his book 
is no mere compilation. We feel quite sure that he speaks 
truly when he says, “If I have often adopted without much 
change the narrative or opinions of German writers, I have never 
said anything which I have not made my own by passing it 
through my own mind.” And he adds, “In forming my own 
opinions I have had the advantage of being not merely in the habit 
of writing from origiual documents, but of havirg studied some 
at least of the letters and State papers of the time.” The truth 
which Mr. Gardiner here incidentally takes for granted is one on 
which it is profitable to stop and comment. No man ean possibly 
study all history in original authorities; and there are cases, like 
this of Mr. Gardiner, in which a man is perfectly justified in writ- 
ing history, even when he is not able to write every page from 
original authorities, But no man is justified in writing history un- 
less he is, as Mr. Gardiner says, in the habit of writing from original 
authorities. There can be no doubt that a man who has worked 
minutely at some period of history from contemporary records 
thereby gains a power of dealing with other parts of history which 
he has not studied in the same minute way, which can never be- 
long to the man who has never worked at any period from 
contemporary records. le gains a certain tact of seizing 
the main points in those periods of history which he does not 
know in very minute detail, and he gains a kind of instinct by 
which he can feel when a secondary authority is to be trusted and 
when he is not. Mr. Gardiner, perfect master as he is of the 
English history of the time when the Thirty Years’ War began, 
has, in dealing with the Thirty Years’ War itself, the advan- 
tage of this tact and instinct in the highest degree. The Thirty 
Years’ War is not like those times all the records of which can be 
laid out at once on a good-sized table. No one could fairly ask 
him to go through such a mass of materials for the purpose of such 
a small bool as the present. Dut it is plain that he knows enough 
of primary sources to be able to use the secondary sources without 
being a mere slave to them. 

Mr. Gardiner begizs with a chapter on the political institutions 
of Germany, which sets forth with remarkable clearness a great 
deal about which most people have very confused notions. He 
contrasts in a forcible way the diilerence between the theoretical 
claims of the Emperor, Lord of the World, and the small amount 
of actual authority left to the potentate who had shrunk up into 
a German King, and who had far less power than most other 
kings even within his German kingdom. Mr. Gardiner could not 
be fairly asked, in a work on this scale, to go much into matters 
either before or after his immediate period. He could not be 
asked to point out at any length either how the German 
kingdom had.been really crushed and broken in pieces by the 
weight of the Roman Empire that was attached to it, or to 
dwell at the other end on the singular phenomenon of what had 
once been a kingdom more closely united than most contemporary 
kingdoms, changing into what was practically a confederation of 
sovereign principalities and commonwealths. Of these two 
characteristics of German history, the second is the result of the 
first; it was because the Kingdom had grown into an Empire that 
it sank into a Confederation. Into all this Mr. Gardiner, as he is 
not writing a history of the Empire or of Germany, but of one 

riod only of German history, was not bound to enter at 

ngth. But he shows that this line of thought is quite familiar 
to him, by giving a clear account of the constitution of 
the Empire as it stood in the times with which he is concerned. 
Now the constitution of the Empire, as far as Germany is con- 
cerned—and very little besides Germany was then at all con- 
cerned with it—really meant at that time the , constitution of 
the German kingdom. 
much further the German kingdom reached in 16:8 than it 
reached at the time of its dissolution in 1806. We must re- 
member that it was only at the Peace of Westphalia that the 
independence of Switzerland and the Netherlands, and the 
separation of the three Lotharingian bishoprics, were formally 
acknowledzed. In these eases the Empire merely gave up claims 
which had long been nominal; the cession to France of the 
Austrian possessions in Elsass was an actual dismemberment. All 
this Mr. Gardiner brings out with great clearness. With no less 
clearness does he bring out the characteristics of the internal con- 
stitution of the kingdom, how the sovereignty of each member of 


But Mr. Gardiner points out also how’ 


| been commonly allowed him. 


it had virtually passed into the hands of its own prince, how 
the Diet had come to be a mere assembly of princes, without a 
shadow of national representation of their subjects. In short, as 
he puts it, Germany had ** no national institutions.” And itis worth 
noticing that, in discussing these matters, our own tongue has, for 
once in a way, the advantage over the tongue of those who are most 
concerned. In German the use of the word Zeic:h always leaves 
a certain doubt which is meant, the Roman Empire or the 
Germen Kingdom. In English we can always accurately dis- 
tinguish between the two. In fact, this chapter of My. Gardiner’s 
sets forth with such clearness a great deal about which people 
commonly blunder, that we hope that one of his colleagues who 
has to write about Frederick the Great, and thereby by implication 
about Maria Theresa, may go to school to Mr, Gardiner to tind 
out what it was that the daughter of Charles the Sixth inherited 
by the Pragmatic Sanction, and what it was that she enjoyed in 
the nature of a crown matrimonial. 

Mr. Gardiner goes through the long, and it must be added, in 
the latter part attleast, very dreary, story of the Thirty Years’ 
War with singular calmness and fairness, and with a full purpose 
to do justice to all sides and to all persons. He tries to look ai 
each actor, not according to any general theory of his own, but as 
each man seemed to himself, and so to bring out in a truthful 
way the principles on which he acted, and to do justice to him 
according to his own standard. He lays this down in a rule in 
his pretace :— 

To start by trying to understand what a man appears to himself, and 

only when that has been done, to try him by the standard of the judgment 
of others, is in my opinion the first canon of historical portraiture ; and it is 
one which till very recent times has been more neglected by writers on the 
Thirty Years’ War than by students of any other portion of history. 
Mr. Gardiner is clearly drawn to everybody who had any 
kind of principle to act on. He sees in Wallenstein a man 
who had an idea of German unity, however dangerous 
might be the kind of unity after which he strove, and how- 
ever evil might be the means by which he strove after it. So 
with all his other chief actors, with Gustavus, with Richelieu, 
with Christian of Denmark, and with Tilly, Mr. Gardiner does not 
give us such lively and brilliant portraits as some other writers, but 
we see that the account which he gives of every man is thoroughly 
thoughtful and conscientious. Tilly, on the one side, he defends 
against unfounded charges at the sack of Magdeburg and else- 
where, and for Christian of Denmark he claims higher objects and 
a more important place in the earlier stages of the war than have 
Simply as portraits, we are not 
sure that some of the smaller actors—smaller in themselves, 
though some of them foremost actors in beginning the strife—do 
not stand out more boldly and in a more lifelike shape than some 
of their betters. Christian of Anhalt and the puzzled Elector John 
George of Saxony are very real people in Mr. Gardiner’s hands. 
So is Frederick the Winter-King, poor creature as in truth he is. 
As for the two Emperors, the two Ferdinands, we are sometimes 
tempted to forget that the Ferdinand at the end is not the same 
as the Ferdinand at the beginning. In the like sort we believe 
that many people fancy that the Pharaoh who had the Hebrew 
children put to death lived to see his host drowned in the Red 
Sea. Yet of Ferdinand the Third Mr. Gardiner can find a good 
story to tell, and of Ferdinand the Second he draws a discerning 
picture :— 

The new king was more of a devotee and less of a statesman than Mayi- 
milian of Bavaria, his cousin on his mother’s side. But their judgments of 
events were formed on the same lines. Neither of them were mere ordinary 
bigots, keeping no faith with hereties. But they were both likely to be 
guided in their interpretation of the law by that which they conceived to be 
profitable to their Church. Ferdinand was personally brave; but except 
when his course was very clear before him, he was apt to let difficulties 
settle themselves rather than come to a decision. 

Portrait-painting, however, is not Mr, Gardiner’s chief object, 
as we are not sure that it is his strongest puint. He starts from 
the doctrine that every historical subject must have a unity of 
some kind, and the unity which he claims for his own subject he 
detines as “the growth of the principle of religious toleration as it 
is adopted or repelled by the institutions under which Germany 
and I’rance, the two principal nations with which we are con- 
cerned, are living.” And he adds :— 

The history of the period may be compared to a gigantic dissolving view. 
As we enter upon it our minds are filled with German men and things. 
But Germany fails to find the solution of the problem before it. Gradually 
France comes with increasing distinctness before us. It sueceeds where 
Germany had failed, and occupies us more and more till it fills the whole 
field of action. 

This is certainly true in this sense, that the long dreary later part 
of the war, though full of German names and of battles fought on 
German soil, is ceasing to be German in the sense in which the war 
was German in its earlier years. We have lost our great men and 
our great principles, Gustavus, and, under Mr. Gardiner’s teach- 
ing, we must add Christian of Denmark alsv, did not interfere 
in German matters us enemies of Germany. Their interference 
might not be pleasant to German feeling, even among the 
German party whose side they took. Still they had, as 
Mr. Gardiner shows us, some kind of view of German interests. 
But in the latter part of the war we have simply the 
advance of France for purely French interests. Germany is to 
be kept as far from unity as possible, and as large a part of her 
territory as possible is to be added to France. It is more than a 
formal distinction that the lands which were ceded to France were 
altogether cut away from the body of the Empire, while the lands 
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ceded to Sweden were held by the Swedish Kings as princes of the 
Empire. It sounds odd at first sight to hear Richelieu spoken of 
as something like the founder of religious toleration ; but it is true 
in Mr. Gardiner’s sense. The whole Catholic and Protestant 
struggle in Germany was in no sense a struggle for the right of 
each man to practise his own religion. It was simply a struggle 
for the right of each ruling power to establish which religion 
it chose. The equality of the two religions did not hinder an 
Archbishop of Salzburg even in the last century from banishing his 
Protestant subjects. But Richelieu, while putting down the sepa- 
rate political existence of Protestantism, did give a greater 
measure of religious toleration than was then to be had elsewhere. 
Mr. Gardiner, while bringing out this feature and the other 
good features of Richelieu’s policy, does not fail to point out that 
whatever reforms were made were not the work of the nation but 
the work of a single man, which another man could, and in a great 
measure did, undo. As he forcibly puts it :— 

In the old struggles of the sixteenth century, Catholic and Protestant 
each believed himself to be doing the best, not merely for his own country, 
but for the world in general. Alva, with his countless executions in the 
Netherlands, honestly believed that the Netherlands as well as Spain would 
be the better for the rude surgery. The English volunteers, who charged 
home on a hundred battle-fields in Europe, believed that they were benetit- 
ing Europe, not England alone. It was time that all this should cease, and 
that the long religious strife should have its end. It was weil that Kiche- 
lieu should stand forth to teach the world that there were objects for a 
Catholic state to pursue better than slaughtering Protestants. But the 
world was a long way, in the seventeenth century, from the knowledge that 
the good of one nation is the good of all, and in putting off its religious 
partisanship France became terribly hard and selfish in its foreign policy. 
Gustavus had been half a German, and had sympathized deeply with Pro- 
testant Germany. Richelieu had no sympathy with Protestantism, no 
sympathy with German nationality. He doubtless had a general belief that 
the predominance of the House of Austria was a common evil for all, but he 
cared chiefly to see Germany too weak to support Spain. He accepted the 
alliance of the League of Heilbronn, but he would have been equally ready 
to accept the alliance of the Elector of Bavaria if it would have served him 
as well in his purpose of dividing Germany. 


MAGELLAN’S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD.* 


as he has been by his own countrymen on the 
alleged ground of a disloyal desertion of the service of 
Portugal for that of Spain, there is not one among the great navi- 
gators of his age who deserves to rank above Magellan, either in 
nobility of soul, in genius, or in bravery. It hardly needed the 
elaborate vindication put forth by his recent editor to acquit him 
of petty or mercenary motives in making the transfer of his services. 
Questions turning upon the abstract right of the citizen of any 
State to disnaturalization need not be raised and argued by 
reference to Vattel, Condorcet, or jurists of later date. Neither 
need serious heed be given to trumpery and spiteful charges like 
that of Osorio, that the refusal of a step in palace rank, involving 
half a ducat a month, was the cause of Magellan’s throwing up his 
allegiance, with the sacrifice of all his hopes and property in his 
native land. The true explanation is to be fcund in the neglect 
or niggardly treatment of the great mariner by Dom Manuel, 
which threw him into the arms of Charles as the only means 
of compassing the grand discovery which Magellan had at heart. 
In the then imperfect knowledge of geography, it was far from 
being clear on which side of the line of Papal demarcation 
lay the Moluccas, the route to which was the ostensible object 
of the expedition, and it was consequently uncertain what might 
be the resulting loss to Portugal through an abatement of her 
claims, or an intermeddling with her monopoly of the spice trade. 
Althougha compromise was in the end effected by the treaty of 
1529, Charles V. giving up to Portugal for a sum of 350,000 ducats 
whatever rights to those islands he might be imagined to possess, it 
appears that as late as the year 1535, according to Gaspar Correa, 
a Dominican friar of Portuguese India learned in cosmography 
asserted that the Moluccas fell within the dominion of Castile. 
Manuel, after all, had himself alone to blame for the loss of Magellan's 
services, together with any detriment that might thence accrue to 
the kingdom. It was moreover within the demarcation of Spain 
that those waters lay through which the western passage was to 
be sought, and under Spanish auspices alone could the exploration 
be undertaken. With as much reason might the Genoese have 
reproached Columbus for availing himself in the like manner of the 
resources of the more enterprising country. Dom Manuel, it is true, 
made overtures to Magellan if he would quit the service of Spain 
and return to that of Portugal. But it was then too late, the 
great navigator having pledged his word to Charles V. 

In his introductory notice of Magellan’s life, Lord Stanley 
of Alderley urges a special consideration of much weight attach- 
ing to the political circumstances of the Peninsula. The kingly 
power in the two monarchies alike had been but recently 
consolidated. That power had been divided amongst several 
crowns, the wearers of which had been but the equals of other 

t lords; and after the Kings of the two countries respectively 
acquired the sole crown, they remained not much more 
than the first among their equals, as they recognized by their 
coronation oaths long after the time of Magellan. By these oaths 
they bound themselves to respect all the privileges of the great 


* The First Voyage Round the World, by Magellan. Translated from the 
Accounts of Pigafetta, and other contemporary Writers; accompanied by 
Original Documents, with Notes and an Introduction by Lord Stanley of 
Alderley. London: Printed for the Hakluyt Society. 1874. 


nobles, any infraction of which was held to justify the nobles in 
revolt. At the same time there existed the custom and tradition 
of disnaturalization, whereby any noble who felt himself aggrieved 
had the right to renounce formally his fealty to the sovereign, and 
to betake himself to some neighbouring State. Although the cus- 
tom was treated with scorn by Osorio and Mariana, who wrote when 
the kingly power had become consolidated, there were numerous 
precedents which were but followed by Magellan. It is to be regretted 
that the document mentioned by historians by which he formally 
renounced fealty to Dom Manuel is not forthcoming from the 
archives either of Portugal or Spain. But it may be taken to have 
resembled those which Osorio mentions and reproves. Among 
those who thus changed their nationality were several Condes de 
Haro of Biscay, and Don Alonzo Perez de Guzman (called El 
Bueno), who gave his services to Morocco. Less fortunate 
than Vasco da Gama, Magellan had no Camoens to immortalize 
his exploits in verse, nor has he had the same ample narration at 
the hands of Correa. He did not survive to give his own account 
of his great voyage. The record we have of it is the work of two 
Italians of very small literary power. There are, however, 
more documents in existence relating to the personal history 
of Magellan than are to be found concerning Gama or Columbus. 
His birthplace is indeed doubtful. In his will, executed at 
Lisbon, December 29, 1504, in favour of his sister Theresa 
de Magalhies, wife of Joan da Sylva Telles, he describes 
himself as born at Villa de Sabroza, in the district of 
Villa Real, Traz os Montes; but documents quoted by M. 
Ferdinand Denis make him born at Villa de Figueiro, in 
Portuguese Estremadura. He was by birth “ hidalgo,” the family 
coat-of-arms being given in facsimile in the volume recently pub- 
lished by the Hakluyt Society, which also presents specimens of 
the navigator's bold signature. The particulars here furnished of 
his pedigree and family connexions are confessedly meagre, and by 
no means clear or consistent, notwithstanding the number of 
documents brought together by Navarrete. 

A short sketch of his early services traces Magellan as having 
been in the King’s household, and having gone to India with the 
Viceroy Dom Francisco d’Almeida. He was in the action with 
the Turks, and severely wounded therein, as well as in the fight 
with the natives at Calicut. In the convoy of ships despatched 
homewards by Alfonso d’Albuquerque from Cochim in January 
1510, under Bastian de Sousa and Francisco de Si, he is 
set down as overseer, having left the East in poor circumstances. 
Two of the ships, in one of which was Magellan, struck 
on the shoals of Padua, opposite the Maldive islands. 
The captains and pilots, with as many men as could, took to the 
boats, and made their way back to Cochim and thence to Cana- 
nore, whence they despatched a caravel to bring off the 
remainder of the crew and the cargo, after which the ships were 
set on fire. Magellan showed great courage and loyalty in 
sticking to the wreck and working hard to encourage the seamen. 

A document in the archives of Lisbon, containing an account of 
the Council of War held by Albuquerque, October 10, 1510, before 
his attack on Goa, pao: of Magellan’s advice against taking 
the ships of burden to the place at that season of the year. His 
name does not occur in the list of captains or gentlemen who 
aecompanied the Viceroy, and it may be presumed, as his present 
editor suggests, that his adverse opinion, reported to the King, may 
have been the cause which originally set Dom Manuel against 
him. Leaving India shortly after this, Magellan appears to have 
been stationed at Azamor in Morocco, where he received, in a 
skirmish with the natives,a wound in the leg which left him 
somewhat lame. A dispute about some cattle captured from the 
Arabs led to his quitting Azamor for home without the leave of 
the captain, Pedro de Sousa, whose letters of complaint induced 
the King to send back Magellan. Being acquitted on his return to 
Azamor, be once more set out for home ; but the King’s ill-will 
towards him continued, and was doubtless the mainspring of 
Magellan’s movement in the direction of the Court of Spain. 

Navarrete professes to have proved that commercial enter- 
prise alone stimulated Magellan in his great design. The opening 
up of a supply of spices from the Moluccas at a lower rate than 
they could be got trom Calicut may have been put in the fore- 
front of the undertaking as a means to win royal or popular favour, 
without revealing the inner or deeper motives of which a man of his 
temperament might be conscious. In the docket of the letter 
addressed by order of the King to Magellan and Ruy Faleiro, 
April 19, 1519, it is laid down that “ first and before anything 
they go to the spices.” Some such bait was indeed indispensable 
when so much was being done to set aside the entire scheme. 
Never was a voyage undertaken under more hostile auspices. A 
letter from the Portuguese ambassador, Alvaro da Costa, to Dom 
Manuel gives in detail the devices he had employed to induce Charles 
to dismiss the whole thing at once, “ which would be a great buffet 
for these people.” Costa went, it would seem, the length of seek- 
ing to have Magellan assassinated, in which he was supported by 
Fernando de Vasconcellos, Bishop of Lamego. The mob of Seville, 
excited by the Portuguese agents, were near pulling Magellan to 
pieces, under the hollow pretext that he was substituting the arms 
of Portugal for those of Castile upon his ships. Even his associate 
Faleiro turned against him, and amongst other open or disguised 
enemies who were thrust into the expedition was his rival Estevam 
Gomez, who had aspired to lead an expedition of his own, and whuse 
mutinous conduct gave him the sorest trouble during the voyage. 
It was not till August 10, 1519, that ok gee set sail from Seville 
on an enterprise which, for the hardihood that prompted and the 
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skill that directed it, surpassed those which had for their result 


the discovery of the Western continent in the Cape route to the | breasts. 
East. 


manders and crews of barks so frail must have had about their 
The record of a voyage so boldly planned and so perse- 
veringly carried out is well worthy of the pains here taken to pre- 


The present volume contains six contemporary accounts of | sent it in the most authentic and ample form before the English 
Magellan’s voyage. The first is transcribed from the note-book of | public. 


the unnamed pilot of the flagship the Zrinidad, who returned to 
Portugal with Don Henrique de Menezes in 1524. It traces in 
some detail the progress of the voyage, the mutiny and punish- 
ment of Mendoga and Quesada, the discovery and passage of the 
Straits, with Magellan’s death in the skirmish with natives - 
Cebu in the Philippine group, April 27, 1521; ying on the 
narrative to the of at the ‘Melos on the 
8th of November the same year. The second narrative, by one of 
the companions of Duarte Barbosa, in the Victoria, already given 
by Ramusio, is only three pages in length, and adds nothing to 

e former one. Pigafetta’s account, which comes next, is the 
fullest report we possess of the first circumnavigation of the globe. 
The original narrative, drawn up by Peter Martyr from the oral 
reports of the survivors, having been unfortunately lost in the sack 
of Rome, it was determined by Ramusio to publish in its stead a 
translation of the Latin letter of Maximilian the Transylvanian, 
of which an English version appears for the first time in the pre- 
sent volume, adding to the letter the summary of the book written 
by Antonio Pigafetta, of Vicenza, who on his return in the 
Victoria had been made a Knight of Rhodes. 

In contradiction to Ramusio, who had every opportunity of 
knowing, the present editor concurs with MM. 
Denis in the belief that Pigafetta wrote in Trench. 
three French MSS. known to exist, one is in the collection of the 
late Sir Thomas Phillips, the other two are in the National 
Library of Paris; and one of these, richly illuminated, on vellum, 
in the Lavalliére collection, he conjectures, from the omission or 
softening down of certain plain-spoken details, to have been that 
which was presented by Pigafetta to the Regent Louise of 
Savoy; whereas, according to Ramusio, the Regent entrusted to 
Jacques Fabre the task of translating into French the work of 
which the knight had sent her a copy. All that Fabre produced 
was an abridgment, of but seventy-six leaves in Gothic type, small 
octavo. The date of issue is unknown, but is limited by the fact 
of Simon Collines, the printer, having put forth his latest work 
in 1546. The Italian MS. in the Ambrosian Library, Milan, from 
which Amoretti published his edition in 1800, is held by Lord 
Stanley of Mee, notwithstanding what has gone before, to 
have been most probably composed by Pigafetta himself, its 
bad Italian and admixture of Spanish words seeming more natural 
after so long a voyage in a Spanish ship. That Pigafetta did 
compose a work in Italian appears from a document of which 
the original text is given in the appendix before us, from the 
archives of Venice, dated August 5, 1524, giving leave to print 
his account of the circumnavigation of the globe, with a privilege 
of twenty years. This fact tells strongly against the supposi- 
tion of his sel originally written in French. Before Amoretti’s 
there was no complete or original Italian edition of Pigafetta, 
the quarto edition of 1536 having been merely a translation from 
the epitome of Fabre. The similarity of the Address to the 
Reader with that of Ramusio in his edition of 1550 leaves 
little doubt as to its authorship. A French translation of 
Amoretti’s edition was published in 1801 by H. J. Jansen, 
in which, instead of following the text of the national MS., the 
editor took liberties of his own. An English version by Richard 
Wren, London, 1625, mentioned in L’art de vérifier les Dates, 
has not been met with by the present editor, whom we presume, 
though we do not see the fact stated, to have based his translation 
upon the MSS. in the Paris Library. We cannot but deplore the 
loss of the original notes or log of the voyage, which, according to 
Barbosa Machado, were drawn up by Magellan himself. Not only 
was he distinguished for his skill and courage in warfare upon land, 
but as a navigator he had a thorough mastery of the science of his 
time, confirmed by long experience as admiral in the Eastern seas. 
Pigafetta’s treatise on navigation may be fairly taken as the result of 
Magellan’s instruction in that art. From what source Magellan had 
gained the conviction that a passage existed across the American con- 
tinent, short of the 7oth degree of latitude, has not been made clear. 
Pigafetta’s statement that he had derived it from a marine chart, 
drawn up for the King of Portugal by Martin Behaim, is disproved, 
Lord Stanley of Alderley considers, by the fact that the globe at 
Nuremberg constructed under Behaim’s instructions in 1492, and 
given by him to the city, far from showing any sign of the Straits, 
omits the American continent altogether. There remains, how- 
ever, ample time for fuller knowledge to have dawned upon the mind 
of the geographer in the interval before Magellan’s ideas ripened into 
execution. The Derrotero, orlog-book of Francisco Alvo or Alvaro, 
Magellan’spilot, published by Navarrete from the originalat Simancas, 
and translated for the present publication, gives a good idea of the 
routine of seamanship then in practice. It includes the discovery 
of the islands of St. Paul and Amsterdam. The last document in- 
cluded here, also taken from Navarrete, gives the cost of Magel- 
lan’s five ships, including stores and all necessaries, with four 
months’ pay for two hundred and thirty-seven persons, and mer- 
chandize for trading on the voyage. These charges, it is to be in- 
ferred from the narrative of the expedition elsewhere, were under- 
taken in the main by Christobal de Haro. They amount in all to 
8,751,125 maravedis. Considering that the largest of these vessels, 
the S. Antonio, was only a hundred and twenty tons in burden, 
the flagship a hundred and ten, and the smallest no more than 
seventy-five, little need be said of the triple brass which the com- 
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MAHAFFY’S SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE.* 


At a period of literary fertility, when almost every subject is 
seized upon by a throng of writers, the able author of Prole- 
gomena to Ancient History deserves credit for having hit upon a 
branch of historical illustration which he can appropriate with- 
out fear of having been forestalled or risk of supererogation. 
Thoroughly at home both in the highways and byways of Greek 
literature, he has endeavoured to furnish, from his stores of learn- 
ing and research, a sketch of the social aspects of Greek life. 
While German writers have treated this subject, like others, too 
ponderously and minutely, the French, with scant accuracy and 
research, have skimmed its surface with an eye to epigrammatic 
triumphs. Between the two Mr. Mahafly has discovered a path 
for himself, in tracking which he has proved the solidity of 
his scholarship. He gives us a series of thoughtful and intelligent 
pictures of the home-life of the ancient Greeks, and undertakes to 
explain “ how they reasoned, and felt, and loved; why they 
laughed and why they wept; how they taught, and what they 
learned.” In his first chapter he demonstrates the remarkable 
resemblance between the thoughts and feelings of our modern 
life and the distinguishing characteristics of Greek thought and 
feeling—a resemblance not to be found in any other ancient or 
medieval periods or communities. The real field for compari- 
son is indeed limited to a single city anda short epoch, to Athens 
and its democracy in its ascendency and acme of culture; 
but Mr. Mahaffy declines to adopt the views of historians “ who 
reduce the motives of society to rude violence and successful 
force,” and thinks the best antidote to such theories is to review 
the phases through which the society and morals of such a people 
as the Greeks had to pass. Accordingly he supplies introductory 
essays on the life and manners of the Epic and Lyric ages, seeing 
in the Homeric description of the former, not a primitive condi- 
tion of things, but decadence marking the close of an epoch ; 
whilst in the latter, the snatches of poets singing as equals 
to equals, and not as rhapsodists to kings, heroes, and prin- 
cesses, strike him as furnishing more trustworthy historical 
matter than the more consecutive but more imaginative epic 
ictures. In Mr. Mahafty’s survey of each of these ages one 
is struck by the anti-sentimental and unpedantic manner of his 
analysis, and the very absence of conventionality imparts interest 
and originality to his criticisms. These prepare us for a broad 
glance at the whole of the Attic epoch, divided into three periods 
—(1) from the repulse of the Persians to the end of the Civil War 
and the capture of Athens, in 403 B.c.; (2) from the liberation of 
Athens to the battle of Cheronea, 338 B.c.; and (3) the close of 
Athenian greatness, “ comprising the age of the New Comedy, the 
days of Epicurus and Menander, and extending till the days when 
Alexandria and Rome supplanted her as the centres of the world’s 
thought.” This glance includes the culture, religious feeling, 
social manners, and business habits of the Attic Greeks. 

Taken as a whole, the book is curiously independent and sug- 
gestive, and, whilst the author throws down the gauntlet to varieus 
eminent thinkers and writers, he seldom opens a discussion except 
on substantial grounds. One distinction which he notes between 
ancient Greece and modern England is that the general public 
of the former did not so nearly approach its intellectual leaders in 
enlightenment as is the case with the latter; and he attributes this 
to the invention of printing, which circulates public feeling and 
stirs the public conscience, and to the abolition of slavery, which 
weans the dominant class from that contempt for human rights 
and feelings which characterized ancient civilization. In the 
best period, indeed, of Attic culture it will be found that there 
was in Athens, the sphere of its highest development, an ex- 
traordinarily high average of intelligence and enlightenment, 
with a singular pureness and refinement of society, attributable, 
as is shown in the author's eighth chapter, to the distance of 
the seaport and its sailor mob from the city. Its intellectual 
marge enjoyed art, literature, and the drama, from the 

ighest to the lowest, and had no stratum of society so brutalized 
as to need “hells,” or “music-halls,” or ‘ dancing-saloons.” 
But, as a rule, it seems to be proved that at different epochs 
of Greek history, illustrated by its literature, there was a greater 
or less gulf between the prominent leaders of society and the more 
domestic and homely middle class which lived in quiet and kept 
itself to the background. To this distinction may be referred the 
eae of a very wide discrepancy between the Homeric and 

Iesiodie views of contemporary society in Epic time, Hesiod 
giving us his social picture of what the poor man thought and 
felt, whilst Homer, with an eye to court patronage, shows how, 
in his ideal, “kings and ladies ought to have lived and loved.” 

In direct contradiction to Mr. Grote, Mr. Gladstone, and others, 
our author declines to see in the Homeric age an ideal deflected 
from prehistoric Greece, and, taliing the age of chivalry for his 
touchstone, argues the inferiority of the Homeric heroes in the 
four components of medieval knightly honour. We can but 


* Social Life in Greece, from Homer to Menunder. By the Rev. J. P. 
age | M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. London: Macmillan & 
1874. 
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glance at his observations on one of these points—namely, courage 
—in which, strange to say, he is able to make a strong case 

inst the Homeric chiefs as well as their descendants. ‘No 
troubadour,” he remarks in a note at p. 21, “would have given 
utterance to the sentiment,” borrowed from Homeric prece- 


dents, “that in panics even sons of the gods run away.” With 


the. rarest exceptions, the Homeric courage is fitful, Freneh, 
and evanescent, as was also that of the Greeks of after ages, 
except in the single instance of the Spartans, who were trained up 
to a point which “no other Greek polity would recommend, and no 
other Greek citizens adopt.” Even their factitious valour was, 
as is well remarked, a very different thing from the spirit of the 
viking, the baron, and the yeoman. When we pass to the Lyric 
age, it is to find two of its most famous bards blazoning their own 
cowardice in the field, to listen to the lofty strains of Pindar 
stooping to the confession that “only the inexperienced like war,” 
and to discover that even the martial Tyrtzus has to inculcate 
heroism by the sordid argument of expediency, and to degrade 
his sonorous elegiacs to the task of persuading the Greek intellect 
that valour pays :— 

Such passages [writes Mr. Mahaffy], especially the confessions of the 

cowards themselves, strike us as very curious. Of course they tend to corrobo- 
rate what was said above about Homeric valour, but I hardly think that the 
can be simply explained by a low standard of courage, for all throug’ 
Greek history the loss of a shield certainly was considered a disgrace. We 
must, in addition, keep in mind the intense realism with which these men 
appear to have led a reaction against the smooth ideal courtliness of the 
rhapsodists. They caught the public ear by a new and welcome sound— 
the sound of plain straightforward reality. Intense it was, and therefore 
brimful of passion, and of the beauty and interest which passion lends to 
every product of human art, but homely too, and truthful, not shirking 
poor admissions nor disguising vulgar notions. 
If we look at modern life, it will be seen that itis not so much in 
the feeling itself, which secretly acts in detrectandis periculis, as in 
the expression of it, that the Lyric age of Greece differs from our 
own; and it ought to be remembered to the advantage of the 
former that, as Mr. Ma’ does not omit to notice, the Greeks 
had a peculiar national sensitiveness, both mental and bodily, as 
well as a and cheerless prospect of a hereafter in the doleful 
meadow of Asphodel, and not in the “isles of the Blest,” unless 
they were Jove-descended. ° 

As we have touched upon Mr. Mahaffy’s sketch of the Lyric age, 
we may be allowed to echo his expression of t that the curricu- 
lum of our Universities, whether in England, Ireland, or Scotland, 
has hitherto made no definite room for the poetry of the Greek 
lyrists; and this, although in many points it is more instructive, 
outspoken, and realistic than any Greek before or after it. 
Some idea of it may be formed by English readers from the trans- 
lations of Dean Milman, but the translator has yet to appear who 
shall lay open this page of lyric poetry to a public which takes 
kindly enough to the epic and dramatic minstrelsy of Greece. 
Much of its interest is See to the poets of free States such as 
Selon and Theognis, but more perhaps to the bards of the courts of 

ts, such as Pindar and Simonides; and there can be no doubt 
tha: the rule of the usurper Pisistratus was a greater gain to 
culture than the reforms and legislation of Solon, in the same pro- 
portion as settled order is more favourable to literature than a 
perioa of agitation and unrest. ‘ 

One of the most interesting of Mr. Mahaffy’s work is 
that wrich deals with the treatment and estimation of women. 
In the Homeric age they held a position in society, a liberty, 
and equdity of rights as regards daily life, from which the 
Attic age had palpably de them. Penelope and Nausicaa 
are as blanpless as they are independent of the seclusion of after- 
times. Eve Helen and Clytemnestra come off lightly enough in 
the treatmen\of the rhapsodists, and the former is represented as 
a model of gre and refinement in the home to which we find her 
restored in th. Odyssey. It is true that Hesiod’s picture of 
a wife in his * Works and Days” is brief and contemptuous 
pars ae She sems to strike him as a necessary evil, but one 
which is at its Worst if she claims a share and seat at her 
husband’s meals. Vir, Mahaffy 3 this crotchet of Hesiod 
as a match for the apmhthegm of Pericles or Thucydides that “ that 
woman is best who's least spoken of smong men either for 
good or for evil.” Bu. the two pictures may be accepted as con- 
temporary and compathle if we take Homer as regarding the 
women of the exclusive aste, and Hesiod as having in his eye the 
Beeotian poorer and weater class. The one is probably a fancy 
picture, the other malistic. When the scene shifts to the Lyric 
period, it reveals wanan in a higher estimation and status, of which 
the touching pictum of Danae, in the well-known fragment of 
Simonides of Ceos, issignificant as respects her motherly character, 
whilst that of his naresake of Amorgos—a satire on the faults of 
various types of wotankind, arranged according to fancied re- 
semblances to animal:—reserves high and warm praise for the 
good housewife, whethr in the higher or middle classes. It is an 
ingenious and plausibleconjecture of our author that the lower 
estimate of woman in th gocial and private life of the Periclean 
epoch, in marked contras.to the Lyric and Herodotean pictures, 
was the result not so mvh of an absorption of the male sex in 
politics and warfare, nor -et of the intellectual prominence of 
Aspasia and the higher so of “ hetaire,” as of the influence 
of the example of Ionic Gree, whither young Athens went for 

lish and finish, as young Ypgland once went to the French 
urt and capital :— 

There is nothing [writes Mr. ‘Myaffy] so infectious among imitators 
as the pha Ye sneers of a table man, and I can A conceive 


the young Athenian who went to see the world at Miletus and Sardis 
coming home with an altered view on the rights and privileges of women, 
and thinking that, after all, the harems of the Asiatics were the best 
arrangement for men, inasmuch as it left them full liberty to follow their own 
a res, Without hindrance and without criticism from mothers, and wives, 
and sisters. 


It is interesting to follow, through our author's survey, the 
various treatment of female characters hy the dramatists of the 
great Attic epoch, and to find that, as might perhaps be expected 
in an intimate friend of Pericles, the ideal of the domestic female 
character is lower in Sophocles than in Aschylus; whilst the 
seemingly set purpose of Euripides to make women his chief study, 
and to exalt their patience, fortitude, devotion, and self-sacrifice, 
of which examples are given in Electra, Alcestis, Macaria, 
Polyxena, Iphigenia, and others, suggests to him the likeli- 
hood that this poet deemed it his mission to maintain against 
the aristocrats, in spite of the contemptuous estimate of Thucy- 
dides and the scurrility of Aristophanes, the position that “ women 
were no ciphers in society, but able to do and suffer great things.” 
Had we space, we should like to quote a passage on this topic from 
the end of the sixth chapter, in which Mr. Mahaffy is disposed 
to break a lance with Mr. J. A. Symonds over his “ Greek Poets” 
(p. 273). But we must pass on, and direct attention to another 
ot his arguments in the seventh chapter, where, true to his 
guiding principle that throughout the different epochs a dis- 
tinction is to be observed between the life of the exclusive 
caste and that of those outside it, he surmises that the seclu- 
sion of the wife, after the Asiatic fashion, was in Plato’s da 
and that of the comic poets limited for the most part to suc 
“swells” and roués as Alcibiades and Callias and their set, 
and did not extend to the ordi city folk or to the country 
households, where, according Bing in his Cconomicus 
(259-63, &c.), the wife’s tion was a marked advance on that 
of the wife of the Pesicleas epoch. One of Xenophon’s sine 
gua nons in his ideal wife was a competent knowledge of 
cookery, and on this Mr. Mahaffy observes, with a serious- 
ness which is almost pathetic, that “there are certainly more 
respectable houses in Ireland disgrdced by their dinner-table than 
in any other way.” Apropos of this drawback to Irish society, 
we may perhaps hope better things when the schools of cookery 
established of late-in the sister kingdom have advanced their 
—_ beyond the stage of understanding cleanliness and knowing 

ow to “rack their hair.” 

We have no space for further remarks upon the author's 
sketches of trades, professions, religious views, &c.; but we 
must not omit to say that Mr. Mahaffy is always careful to 
base his conclusions on copious examples and inductions. Very 
seldom does he make us feel that we are in an atmosphere, 
after all, of guesswork. Some such feeling does indeed once or 
twice come over us, as it has come probably over himself, 
when he propounds the theory (p. 198), that the attacks 
on women in Aristophanes, in the Lysistrata, Ecclesiazuse, 
and Thesmophoriazuse are a remnant of some old religious 
custom, at feasts of Demeter and Cora,rather than tokens of a 
desire to sco a great rampant evil; and when, too, he sug- 
gests that the reason why Phidias was suspected of making his 
house and studio a place of assignation for Pericles and his 
lady friends, and the explanation of his presents of peacocks 
to the latter, was that these ladies were the artist’s models. 
In the third chapter we do not see how it can be averred 
that Helen's adultery is never regarded with reprobation even in 
her own mind, when we remember the line, 


Saijp adr’ et wor’ Env iii. 180. 


But the book, as a whole, is a really valuable addition to the 
classical library. 


LORD SOUTHESK’S SASKATCHEWAN.* 


N 1859-60 the Earl of Southesk made an excursion, chiefly for 
sporting purposes, through the territories of the Hudson's Bay 
Company to the Eastern valleys of the Rocky Mountains. The 
expedition seems to have been successful enough, though it in- 
cluded little that can be fairly called exploration of new country ; 
and we are left to wonder why the record should have been left so 
long inobscurity. Perhaps the taste for descriptions of such travelling 
was not quite so strong fifteen years ago as it is now; but, on the 
other hand, the information was then fresher. It might not be an 
unfair guess that the success of Captain Butler's descriptions of the 
“ great lone land” may have encouraged Lord Southesk to furbish 
up his old journals ; and, if so, we have another cause of gratitude 
to Captain Butler, for his predecessor's book is agreeable, though 
not very exciting, reading. Ifthe descriptions of scenery are not 
equal to Captain Butler's, we receive a sufficiently distinct im- 
ression of a region which deserves the attention of travellers. 
he district described belongs to the margin between civilized 
territory and absolute wilderness. There are still Indians, butialoes, 
grisly bears, trappers, and voyageurs, though the last fifteen years 
may have made a difference in their numbers, and the traveller has 
the chance of being = eaten, frozen to death, or killed by a 
fall from a precipice. We should guess that travelling in anyth 
like comfort must be a rather expensive process ; for Lord Southesk 
had to engage five or six followers, and to provide them with a 


* Saskatchewan and the Rocky Mountains. By the Earl of Southesk. 
Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 1875. 
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whole herd of horses. The land, in short, is not yet prepared for 
Mr. Cook's tourists ; and the traveller should be a good rider, a 
good shot, and have a tolerably strong constitution before he faces 
the hardships and dangers of the journey. 

Lord Southesk remarks in his preface that there are three ways 
of dealing with a traveller's journal. One is to tumble it out upon 
the world with all its oe fresh upon it. This method, 
as he says, is impossible when the original journal was “ formless 
and uneven”; and we shall certainly not quarrel with him for not 
adopting it. Another plan is to form the whole into a continuous 
story ; and the third is to preserve the journal form, but to “ amend 
and amplify its diction.” Lord Southesk objects to the first of 
these two, that it is wanting in accuracy; and to the second, that 
it is apt to combine the faults of meagreness and inexactness. The 
true state of the case would seem to be that literary excellence and 
faithfulness of record are to some extent incompatible objects. A 
man who would write a really interesting book should, in our opinion, 
—— the journal form altogether. We can never read a diary 
without a painful effort. The fidelity of details does not com- 

te for the want of general effect. A man who writes down 
what strikes him at the moment naturally takes for granted pre- 
cisely those general features of the country which his readers are 
most anxious to understand. It is like ing a microscope over 
a picture instead of looking at it as a whole. If observations are 
to be recorded in which accuracy is important, they should of 
course be taken as far as possible from notes made on the spot, 
and in such cases a man must make up his mind to sacrifice 
literary efiect to scientific accuracy. By bringing such statements 
together in an appendix, or consigning them to footnotes, they 
may be kept out of harm’s way, and satisfy the prosaic mind of 
the steady geographer without troubling the reader for amuse- 
ment. Lord Southesk has, however, struck out a kind of fourth 
method, which is not without its value. He gives us fragments 
of his original journals and letters, but connects them by passages 
in which he acts as chorus to himself, and takes pains distinctly to 
mark the source of each paragraph. On the whole, we would 
rather have got rid of the journal altogether; but we respect the 
desire for accuracy which Ses induced him to retain so much of 
it; and we must admit that the length of time which has elapsed 
between the journey and the narrative makes it more desirable than 
usua! to give us the original documents. . 

Lord Southesk, as we have said, visited some remote valleys, 
where he thinks it probable that no other European has wandered. 
They are on the upper waters of the Athabasca and Saskatchewan, 
and, to judge from his descriptions, should some day become as 
popular in America as are the Alpine valleys in Europe. But it is 
curious to remark how greatly the charm of mountain scenery de- 

upon the presence of civilization. ‘The most savage scenery 
of the Alps is pleasant to tourists; but then the tourists are aware 
that there is always a good inn round the corner. Rocks and 
snow are sublime when they look down upon diligence roads and 
ous villages ; but in the real undiluted desert their savage 
is too much in earnest to be agreeable. When Lord Sou 
finally leaves the mountains he remarks that 
Feelings of relief at throwing off a leaden bondage, of warmth and bright- 
ness, of life, and joy, and freedom, were swelling in every heart. There is 
something appalling in the gloom of the deep mountain valleys which had 
so long been our home, contined within barriezs of unmitigated rock—a 
gloom most horrible when storms and mists prevail, and not altogether 
absent when the sun is pouring down wide floods of cheerfulness, 
Lord Southesk is a man of poetical taste, who carries a Shakspeare 
with him in his pocket, reads Macbeth when he is waiting for a 
grisly bear, and makes notes upon Hamlet whilst sitting by the 
camp fire at night. It must not be supposed, therefore, that this 
sense of “the mountain gloom,” u which Mr. Ruskin dilates, 
is due to any deficiency of taste. Here and there he remarks the 
beauty of some rocky peak or the grandeur of a distant view, but 
it is plain that ss impression is too melancholy to be 
agreeable. The ditlerence between the Alps and the Rocky Moun- 
tains seems to be the difference between seeing Hamlet on the 
and seeing a gentleman murder his uncle in real life. The 
usiasm of sport is the only thing which up a man’s 
spirit in those regions, and even sport —— of the nature of 
serious warfare. Lord Southesk was lucky enough to shoot a 
grely bear in the plains, but in the savage mountains, though 
saw their traces everywhere, he never had the lIuck— 
good or bad—to meet one. In fact, he intimates that his guides 
‘were too prudent to bring about an encounter. The grisly bear 
is an a i to meet alone on a hill side, where, 
as Lord Southesk observes, there is no help in case of acci- 
dents; though, as an “accident” generally means that your skull 
has been cracked like an egg-shell, we do not know that any hel 
would be of much use. But besides the grisly bear, there is a sti 
more spiteful adversary, which is either the puma or some close 
Telative. The peculiarity of this brute is that it will follow a party 
for days, keeping just out of sight till it finds one of them sleeping 
at a little distance from his companions, when he is waked by its 
fangs in his throat. There are more harmless creatures in the 
mountains, as it is obvious that pumas and bears must have some- 
thing to eat. Two varieties of wild sheep correspond to the 
bouquetins and chamois of the Alps. The chase of these animals 
#eems to have been the chief reward of Lord Southesk’s journey, 
and from his account it ap to be to the full as dangerous 
as the same amusement in the most precipitous parts of 
the Alps. At one moment he describes his difficulties in 
elimbing some precipice at night-fall in pursuit of wild 


sheep—an enterprise of which we can only say that it would 
have been condemned as rash by the unanimous voice of the 
Alpine Club; and at another he finds himself in the ardour 
of pursuit landed upon a treacherous bed of pebbles, which gives 
way under his feet at every step, and is nearly carrying him in a 
stone avalanche over a precipice of indefinite height. When he 
succeeds in shooting a goat the animal generally tumbles over a 
cliff and breaks its horns in the fall. However, he had the satis- 
faction of getting one pair of horns measuring 38} inches in 
length, which seems to be three or four inches beyond the average. 
An enthusiastic sportsman may possibly say that such a triumph 
should repay the labour of a journey to the Rocky Mountains, and 
even the disappointment of not having a duel with a grisly bear. 
Lord Southes doubtless shares the enthusiasm, though we must 
do him the justice to add that he is not one of the slaughter- 
ing variety of sportsmen. He protests against the useless 
massacre even of mountain sheep, and though he feels the 
temptation of slaying a buffalo or two for an unusually fine head, 
he refrains from killing more harmless cows than are necessary for 
the sake of meat. Indeed there is a pleasant trace of humane 
feeling in regard to all the animals which administer to his 
ore He becomes positively sentimental over several of his 

orses, and makes friends of the dogs who are so cruelly 
treated by their drivers, from the ferocious animal which is more 
than three parts wolf to the grotesque monster Whisky, which 
takes the broadly farcical parts in the little drama of camp life. 
We should like to have heard of the subsequent fate of the said 
Whisky, an animal preposterously fat, and actuated by a mis- 
guided ambition which makes him always attack the most difficult 
climbs, though he squeaks with terror when he comes to the dan- 
gerous places. He seems to have been a kind of canine Mr. 
Briggs; and we hope that he did not end by furnishing a meal to 
some hungry bear or wolf. 

Lord Southesk met a good many Indians, and was lucky enough 
just to avoid being mixed up in an Indian war. Though he tries 
to give them credit for various good qualities, we cannot say that 
his account is caleulated to increase our regret for their approach- 
ing extinction. They seem to be a race degraded beyond all hope 
of renovation ; and pee we must regret the wickedness which 
has caused their decay, it would pe idle to deny that the mischief has 
been effectually done. Upon these matters, however, there are other 
and later authorities. Lord Southesk does not add much to our 
Imowledge, he has succeeded in giving a lively picture of a curious 
region. In case this inducement to read his book should not be 
sufficient, he has added a rather incongruous appendix containing 
the meditations upon Shakspeare which occurred to him during 
his journey. The remarks upon Hamlet approach the dimensions 
of an essay. We cannot discuss. the soundness of his conclusions 
here ; but if any Shakspearian scholar should search in so unlikely 
a place for a bit of literary criticism, he will be repaid for his 
trouble. His remarks have the merit—always a great one—of 
being the fruit of independent meditation, and, it they canrot 
a much to so well-worn a subject, they are interesting in than- 

ves. 


OUT OF THE WORLD.* 


Mss HEALY has certainly considerable powers as anovelist 
LYE —that is to say, as novelists go—and has writtex a story 
which is above the average of the tales that pour forth 1 a never- 
ending flow from the press. Yet we read it with bit languid 
interest ; we laid it down with indifference, took it upagain with- - 
out any eagerness, and brought it toa close with nc small satis- 
faction. The catastrophe was meant ‘to be strikingand affecting. 
We were neither struck nor affected, but wee comfortably 
indifferent to the deaths which in rapid succesion befall not 
a few of the chief characters. The hero an¢ the heroine, to 
be sure, live through the last chapters, and get married. It 
would have made but little ditlerence to us if tiey had been killed 
off with the rest. We had, we must own, a kd of liking for both 
of them—the heroine indeed is often very attactive; nevertheless, 
the whole story as it went on began to seen 80 unreal and so un- 
lifelike that we felt we were looking a’ nothing but so many 
poppets which somewhat dexterously wee being moved up and 
own. Then, too, the story is spun ou, as stories nowadays are 
spun out, by the minutest descriptioss of persons and places. 
all the wearisome writing of the present age—and how much 
there is that is wearisome only the unhappy reviewer knows— 
there is no that is more wearisome thal the word-painting, 
as it is called, which is so much the fashion As each character 
is introduced the reader gets an elaborat description of his 
person and his dress; and if the roomin which he is first 
seen is his own, the furniture is as careful] described as if it were 
all to be sold by auction next week. Noloubt a hero’s character 
would be better understood by us if wecould always remember 
the cut of his coat and the colour of }8 hair; while we get no 
small insight into the catastrophe thé 18 impending when we 
compare the peculiar and indescribalé shade of sadness, for in- 
stance, that is at times to be seen on-he heroine's brow, with the 
dark and old-fashioned furniture of e gloomy grange in which 
she lives. But your steady nozl-reader bas this difficulty, 
that he gets the descriptions of the ory which he is reading and of 
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the stories which he has read all so jumbled up in his head 
that he cannot for his life remember which heroine it is whose 
hair shimmers, and which it is that has a rippling laugh; who it 
is that dresses in white satin, and who it is that dresses in 
white linen. Then, too, scenery has to be described at a 
length which would have astonished our forefathers, unless, 
before astonishment came fully upon them, the description put 
them first to sleep. In one part of the story before us Miss Healy 
somewhat coolly ends a very long stretch, if we may venture to 
use the term, of this kind of word-painting by saying, “ If this 
description seems somewhat too minute, the answer must be that 
it is made so intentionally.” The fact is that the precipice in 
the Pyrenees which is thus described has to serve two very different 
= for the two heroines. In the first volume the happy 

eroine sits down by it in a reverie, but as she was one who, 
though “ susceptible to the impressions of outward beauty, did not 
analyse her sensations, did not seek to discover the analogies of 
the world of nature with the world of thought,” a somewhat brief 
description might have sufficed. In the third volume the unhappy 
heroine—for so she turns out—has to get killed by tumbling down 
it; but as to her “‘ mountain torrents, high shelving rocks, tinged 
with golden sunlight, were things too common to be noticed,” so 
it might have sufficed if the height of the precipice had been given 
in feet and inches. By keeping before the mind the two purposes 
which the precipice was to fulfil, and by making a single descrip- 
tion which would show its suitableness for either one or the other, 
much time and labour was no doubt saved. It afforded the author 
moreover a chance of a piece of fine writing after the fashion 
of the prophetic spiritual school which is at present so much in 
fashion :— - 

As Aimée sat there, enjoying the sweet air, revelling in the glorious sun- 
shine which bathed each jutting rock and gave depth to the shade of each 
crevice, it seemed to her that no sounds but those of joy, no feelings but 
those of love, could harmonize with this perfect scene. Did no instinctive 
thrill come over her as warning of what might be? Did no spirit bring to 
her attentive ear any prophetic vibration of a piercing scream mingling 
with the soft air, and filling it as with the breath of crime ? 

What a pity this kind of writing was unknown in the days of the 
Arabian Nights! “ Did no instinctive thrill,” we might then have 
read, “come over the fisherman who caughi the fish, or the fish- 
monger who sold the fish with a bone of which the little hunch- 
back was to be choked, as warning of what might be? Did no 
spirit bring to their attentive ears any prophetic vibration of a 
erg scream mingling with the soft air as the tailor, the Jewish 

octor, and the Christian merchant were being tied up by the 
hangman?” It is a great pity that there should be such a 
tolerance of nonsense that a writer who can boast of Miss Healy's 
ability should venture to put into print such stuff as that which 
we have just quoted. By nature fs was evidently meant to write 
sense. She has, we suppose, read so much of this new-fashioned 
jonsense that she often does not know, or at all events does not 
care to know, whether what she writes has any meaning. We 
read of a storm at the beginning of which “the clouds seem to 
writhe with laughter,” while at the end “the trees were writhing 
in agony.” We have “an atmosphere of stiffness and dignity 


which grated on her nerves.” As for “ the queenship of woman- | 


hood in human life,” “supreme contempt,” ‘a supreme moment,” 
“rippling laughter,” “ crispness of the air,” “sheen of water,” and 
“ shimmer of jewels,” we as much look for them as for a murder 
and adultery in a three-volume novel. We were puzzled, however, 
to know what kind of thing is meant by “an indentiture in 
the mountain side.” 

The plot of the story is not very easy to describe, for in it are 
told the fortunes of three heroines, though only one hero. Aimée 
de Marsac refuses to fall in love with Paul e Varenne, the hero, 
because her dignity is hurt; does fall in love with him because 
she cannot help it; falls, or thinks she falls, out of love with him 
because she is jealous; falls in love again ywith him because he 
saves her from deata; and in the end marries him. Jeanne de 
Varenne, the second heroine, and the most unnatural character in 
the story, is the daughter of an old Legitimist Marquis, as poor as 
he is proud, and devotedto Henri V. She is not to marry, as her 
father cannot afford the imlispensable dowry. In the ruined part 
of the house in which they live she discovers asecret staircase, and 
in the room to which it leadssome old manuscripts. She finds out 
that she has a marvellous giftfor acting, and, hidden away in the 
top story, is ever performing tefore an imaginary audience. She 


has one day at a aay el lnr scene of triumph, very much in 
the same way as Ss. Ind hers in Vanity Fair. Indeed 
the resemblance would have been yery great indeed if, after the 


acting was over, she had not slipjed away to nurse the children 
in her father’s village upon whom lad come a sudden attack of 
diphtheria. She had always wished to have lived in the days 
when murtyrdom was more easily atginable than at present, 
and we ought that _ this new disege was brought in to 
gratify, as far as was ble, her desire tobe a sacrifice. She es- 
capes it, however, only to die in the grénd tableau which closes 
the story. The third heroine is a wid gipsy girl who would 
seem to have been stolen away from sone nebte family, but who, 
when the story opens, is the servant to tle village innkeeper. She 
is scarcely a more natural character thn Jeanne. She was to 

Jean, the innkeeper’s son, but shefell in love with Albert 
de Varenne Paul’s younger brother, just at the moment when he 
was marrying another woman for her maey, She finds out that 
Albert is faithless to her at the very momnt when Jean finds out 
that she is faithless to him, and while shesets off in her despair 


to the mountains to join the gipsies once more, he goes after het 
“ stealthily, following her trail like any Red Indian savage bent 
on reveage—his gun ready loaded in his hand.” From a very 
ignorant gipsy girl she, as if by some transformation scene, at once 
passes into the female in despair of the modern novel with whom 
we are all so familiar. Albert's seal, with his crest of a dragon 
engraved on it, was shown her by his valet, who wanted to 
persuade her to meet his master in Paris. “‘ She looked at it and 
shuddered ; the ‘ great snake,’ with its red eyes, seemed to glare 
at her, that snake that she had warmed in her bosom.” As she 
went away to the mountains 

The village street was almost deserted ; the church bell was tolling, and 
all the women of the place, and not a few of the men, were assemb! 
praying with their priest for the cessation of the disease which had at- 
tacked the village. Mila stood some moments listening to the bell; it 
never had seemed to her so human-voiced a thing before ; to her excited 
fancy it seemed to have in it all the compassion and tenderness which she 
could now scarcely expect from men; she wanted to go and join in the 
prayers, but she dared not ; she fancied that the neighbours would point 
at her, and repeat the dreadful things her hard mistress had said to her as 
she drove her from the door. 
The sudden change that’ had come over her, altering her whole 
nature, is justified, we suppose, by the fact that she was to be 
killed that same day. The justification will no doubt be accepted 
by the sentimental reader. Jean believes that it is Paul and not 
Albert who has wronged him, and resolves on a tremendous 
revenge. Ie is engaged in repairing the roof of the Marquis's 
house, and takes advantage of the opportunity to smear all the wood- 
work very thoroughly with petroleum. He sets fire to it one night, 
but happily Paul thatsame evening had found the air oppressively 
hot—it was before the fire was lighted—and his mind was restless. 
He had therefore gone out, and “ was between waking and sleeping, 
sitting on a fallen tree, when he became conscious that the darkness 
was broken in upon—could it be daylight already?” Jeanne saves 
the Marquis’s grandchild, but dies of heart disease. The Marquis 
gets a paralytic stroke, and Paul has his hair burned and his hands 
scorched. The wicked Albert sees the castle blazing from a dis- 
tance as he is driving up with his bride, and learns that “all his 
calculations had proved to be false—all his well-built plans were 
swept away, as a cobweb is swept from the ceiling.” 

he absurdities of this story are great,and many of the 

characters are very unnatural, ‘There is nevertheless at times a 
certain liveliness in the descriptions which on the story not 
a little, while, so long as the author keeps out of sentiment and 
tragedy, there is much that is interesting im the a she 
describes. If in her next novel she were to draw on her observa- 
tion a good deal more and on her imagination a good deal less, the 
result would be far more satisfactory. She can observe daily life. 
She cannot imagine, with any approach to correctness, what we 
might perhaps describe, to borrow a term from the slang of poli- 
tical as blazing heroes and heroines. 


THOMSON’S STRAITS OF MALACCA, INDO-CHINA, 
AND CHINA.* 


HINA is a country about which much still remains to be 
written. Atthe present time foreigners do but touch the hem 

of the Empire. The interior is practically a sealed book to us, and 
with it the most cherished feelings, superstitions, beliefs, and 
habits of thought which go to make up that complication, 
the Chinese character. It has been said that into whatever 
of the world Englishmen wander they always make a little Eng- 
land for themselves. No doubt this is partly due to the effect of 
the old insular prejudice against foreigners which used to be so 
common, and traces of which still linger among us; but it is also 
to be attributed to the difficulty Englishmen find in learning foreign 
languages, and to the disinclination they feel to speak any other 
tongue than their own. In China all these causes have had their 
weight in placing a gulf between the native and foreign residents 
at the open ports. e native scholars, believing that in their 
literature lies hidden all the wisdom of the world, look with con- 
tempt on those who are ignorant of the master-key to it ; and the 
foreigners, alarmed at the strange hieroglyphics which pass current 
as words, and the difficulties which attend the acquisition of even 
a superficial knowledge of the language, give up all attempts to 
learn it. Thus it happens that the two nationalities are kept 
apart, and know no more of one another, except through such up- 
trustworthy channels as compradores and domesties, than if they 
were ted by thousands of miles. It is no e ration to say 
that scarcely a single English merchant in China knows anythi 
of the language, and consequently of the people. That such should 
be the case doves not speak much for either the intelligence or the 
industry of our mercantile communities. It seems almost incon- 
ceivable that men should be content to live in a country year after 
year without making any attempt to understand the people by 
whom they are surrounded. One result of this is that their lives 
are spent entirely within the foreign settlements, or, if they wander 
beyond these limits, they travel surrounded by English-speaking 
servants, who act as buffers between themselves and the natives. 
There are very few foreigners therefore who are in a position to 
contribute more than superficial information on China. Sir John 
Davis's work, published twenty years ago, is still the standard book on 


* The Straits of Malacea, Indo-China, and China; or, 
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the subject, and that, with Doolittle’s Social Life of the Chinese, and 
Williamson’s Travels in North China, are almost the only works 
which show any special knowledge of the Flowery Land and its in- 
habitants. But, with such a very wide subject, there is much to be 
said by those who view only things on the surface, and we should 
have lost much had the writings of Wingrove Cook, Rennie, Lock- 
hart, Blakiston, and others never seen the light. From this cate- 
gory we would by no means exclude Mr. Thomson's Illustrations 4 
Chana and its People, which is a truly magnificent work, and whic 
contains much interesting and curious matter. But the well of 
information on the subject at Mr. Thomson’s command is one 
which soon runs dry, oY though amply sufficient for the require- 
ments of a single work, displays its poverty when it is called upon 
asecond time. In the part of the volume before us which is de- 
voted to China Mr. Thomson gives us a réchauffé of the contents 
of his “ Tllustrations,” and as he has not added much of interest, 
this reproduction of his materials is little short of labour thrown 
away. He goes over exactly the same ground and relates most of 
the incidents with which the readers of his former volume are 
familiar, the only difference being that they are considerably en- 
larged upon, and not always to their advantage. With these 
remarks, noting that the illustrations are all good, we shall leave 
the latter of his present work, and shall turn backwards to his 
account of the Straits of Malacca and Indo-China. 

But though we thus dispose of China, it is not so easy to get 
rid of Chinamen. What particularly struck Mr. Thomson, as 
indeed it must strike everybody, on his first arrival at the 
Straits Settlements was the superior social position held by the 
Chinese emigrants over that enjoyed by the natives. Chinamen 
are essentially business-like, and when engaged to their own profit 
are eminently industrious. Thus it has happened that when they 
have been brought into competition witb the indolent Malays, they 
have easily succeeded in passing them in the race for wealth. At 
Penang and Singapore all the better class of shops which do not 
belong to Europeans are kept by Chinamen, while the natives, 
being devoid of trading capabilities and of power of steady applica- 
tion, are content to live from hand to mouth as their fathers did 
before them. But above and beyond the qualities mentioned, 
Chinamen in their system of organized co-operation a 
power which has stood them in good stead against every species of 

position. In their own country it has on many occasions 

warted and overcome the oppressive exactions of the Govern- 
ment and of tyrannical officials; in California it has enabled them 
successfully to resist the cowardly and illiberal opposition of 
the American “ working-man”; and in Australia, as also in 
the Straits Settlements, it has secured for them -a ition 
which without it they could never have attained. But, like our 
own Trade-Unions, the Chinese Guilds, though theoretically 
- in principle, are yet liable to degenerate into Societies 
itful of injustice to the individual and of danger to the State. 
The leading members of each Guild form themselves into 
a secret tribunal, and before them are tried all members 
with breaking the regulations of the Society. The power 
which they thus wield over their countrymen is unbounded, and we 
who have experienced at home the lengths to which similar 
secret irresponsible authorities will sometimes go can form some 
idea of the extreme acts of which Chinamen, who respect no law 
but their own, and who look on oaths as binding only among 
themselves, are capable. The following rule in force among the 
Guilds at Singapore, which is quoted by Mr. Thomson, is sutlicient 
to indicate the protection that these Societies afford to criminals :— 
“Tf a brother commits murder or robbery, you shall not inform 
ogres him, but you shall not assist him to escape, nor prevent 
officers of justice from arresting him.” But these Societies 
are certainly not an unmixed evil. Many of their rules are excel- 
lent, and neither the time nor the money of the wealthier members 
is ome in helping their poorer brethren in seasons of distress. 
An honest tradesman can always look to his Guild for help when 
in difficulties, and loans are freely advanced to members desirous of 
starting in life. The result is that wherever Chinamen are to be 
met with in any numbers, they are always thriving and pros- 
us. And though a Javanese native historian gives it as the 
result of his experience of them that “their hearts swell as they 
ww richer, and quarrels ensue,” their conduct at Penang and 
soo has certainly not been such as to justify the charge. 
Nowhere are they so prosperous, and nowhere are they so contented. 
Speaking of the monopoly of trade which they may be said to 
enjoy at Penang, Mr. Thomson says :— 

Should you, my reader, ever settle at Penang you will there be introduced 
to a Chinese contractor, who will sign a document to do anything. . . . He 
will build you a house after any design you choose, and within so many 
days, subject to a fine should he exceed the stipulated time. He will fur- 

you with a minute specification, in which everything, to the last nail, 
will be included. He has a brother who will contract to make every article 
of furniture you require, either from drawings or from models. He has 
another bro! who will fit you and your good lady with all sorts of cloth- 

; and yet a third relative who will find servants, and contract to suppl 
you with all the native and European delicacies in the market, upon condi- 
tion that his monthly bills are regularly honoured. 

Of Siam Mr. Thomson has not much of importance to say. He 
had an audience with the King, who, following in the footsteps of 
his father, shows a taste for European languages, but with these 
his desire for the acquisition of anything European appears to 
cease. The Governmentis on a par with those of the less advanced 
Oriental Empires, and the people seem to have shown some in- 
genuity in acquiring all the vices of their neighbours. Like the 


Chinese they are inveterate gamblers and opium-smokers, and from 
the Malays they have imbibed a love of indolence and of cock- 
fighting. Poverty and degradation are their leading character- 
istics, and dirt and squalor their usual surroundings. It seems 
strange to read of the Summer Palace of the King, built after the 
similitude of Windsor Castle, cheek by jowl with the miserable 
hovels of the people, and within bowshot of sights and odours which 
will bear comparison with those of the most tilthy city in the East. 
Among other places Mr. Thomson visited Ma Klong, the birth- 
place of the Siamese Twins, of whose existence, though the natives 
professed to be ignorant, Nature seems to have proved herself less 
unmindful; for, as if to make the balance true for having invented 
a single being with four legs, she has now produced on the same 
spot a pig with only two. 

From Siam Mr. Thomson passed on to Cambodia, and made his 
way, not without some difficulty, to the ancient ruins of the 
capital, Inthapatapuri. Of these the most remarkable is the 
Naklon Wat, “ the city of monasteries,” which is said to have been 
originally intended for a palace, but which was converted into a 
temple on the arrival of the Patriarch Buddhaghosa, whose 
successor, Buddhidharma, carried a knowledge of the Buddhist faith 
into China and Japan. Mr. Thomson tells us that this structure 
“is carried upwards from its base in three quadrangular tiers, with 
a large central tower above all, having an elevation of 180 feet 
. . . . four lower or inferior towers rise around it, and the 
whole structure is probably meant to symbolize Mount Meru, or 
the centre of the Buddhist Universe.” On the walls of the 
galleries surrounding the temples are bas-reliefs representing 
battle-scenes taken trom the epic poems, Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata, the various incidents of which, such as the triumph of 
Rama over the demon Ravana, and the recovery of his wife Sita, 
are depicted with great spirit. The entire building conveys an 
elevated idea of the civilization which in past ages existed in 
Cambodia, and of the height from which the people claiming the 
builders of Naklon Wat as their ancestors have fallen; and if, 
as Mr. Thomson asserts, ruins of buildings of a similar kind are 
to be met with in Siam, Laos, and Annam, there can be little 
Coubt that there was as wide a difference between the Empire 
over which the ancient Cambodian dynasty reigned and the modern 
Cambodia as between its subjects and their representatives of the 
present day. 

Mr. Thomson's isa bulky volume, and though it contains a good 
deal that is of interest, there is yet a considerable amount of 


padding which might well have been dispensed with. His repe-: 


tition of hackneyed tales, with which every one who has been a 
passenger on board a Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamer 
must be perfectly familiar, is unnecessary and irritating, and his 
style partakes too much of the nature of what the Chinese call 
“ ploughing with the pen” to be attractive. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


i areense are few more interesting topics than the political and 
social organization of that vast Saracen empire which, created 
by shepherds and plunderers whose name had scarcely before been 
ronounced in history, spread in less than half a century from the 
Seine to the Atlantic, and stood at the highest point of contempo- 
rary civilization for more than three hundred years. Herr von 
Kremer’s copious information and attractive style* admirably 
qualify him to communicate his own enthusiasm on <he subject to 
general readers. Orientalists may probably consider his treatment 
of his theme too discursive; but the detect, if defect it be, fills 
his pages with animation and variety. In his first chapter he 
sketches the idea of the Caliphate, suggesting, if not absolutely 
showing, how the temporal and spiritual authority, disjoined in 
Christianity and thus exposed to mutual collision and friction, 
were in Islam combined ina single hand. This unity of impulse was 
no doubt one cause of the rapid progress of Mohammedanism, but 
it became a source ot weakness when, as is ‘avariably the case with 
Oriental dynasties, the head of Church ani State became feeble and 
corrupt. “The contrast between the sten simplicity of the early 
Caliphs and the luxury of their Ommiade successors is vividly 
displayed by Herr von Kremer, who adds picturesqueness to his 
narrative by a glowing description of Damascus, the capital of 
the latter. “This decay of the spirit of proselytism and conquest 
was nevertheless an indispensable sondition of the prodigious de- 
velopment of culture which it is che author's especial business to 
portray. Omar had aimed at perpetuating the military character 
of the conquering race ; he forbidden his followers to hold 
land, and endeavoured thus tc render them a perpetually aggres- 
sive force, as ready as the ~eterans of Alexander or Wellington 
“to go anywhere and ds anything.” This ideal proved un- 
attainable; and under tly Ommiades we find the nomads of the 
wilderness a regularly «ganized community, formed indeed on a 
Byzantine and Sasseaisn groundwork, but distinguished from 
previous civilization in many respects, and in none more than in 
the novel relations introcuced between a dominant race professing 
an entirely new and a mass of unbelieving subjects. 
Conquests were no new hing in the history of the East ; but this 
peculiar antagonism of onquerors and conquered, except upon a 
small scale in Persia, ws formerly unknown. It prevented the 
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of civilization from being as general in the East as in 
the West, and will probably account in a great degree both for its 
brilliancy and its briefness. The comparatively small number of 
enlightened men who were unwearied in appropriating and 
applying the wisdom of Greeks and Romans, Jews and 
Christians, became involved in conflict with the harsh spirit 
of Mussulman orthodoxy, and succumbed in the absence of 
@ printing press, as their counterparts of the European Renais- 
sance must have done under similar circumstances. The 
Mohammedan religion as such is entitled to no credit for this 
splendid display of learning and refinement, which attests nothing 
but the intellectual gifts of the Arab race. Herr von Kremer 
gives an interesting account of the principal schools of juris- 
prudence, especially that of Abu Haneefa, the most liberal of them 
all. It is curious to find the insufficiency of the Koran as a legal 
manual in a complex condition of society leading to the introduc- 
tion of tribunals of equity precisely on the - of our own. 
The Koran was also helped out by the circulation or invention of 
traditions respecting the decisions of the Prophet and the early 
Caliphs, a large proportion of which were professedly derived from 
e sources. err von Kremer has also long and copious 
chapters on the administration and military organization of the 
Ommiade and Abbasside Caliphs, and their financial arrangements. 
The latter, from the division of tributes according to provinces, is 
equivalent to a phical account of the whole empire, and 
reminds us of Herodotus’s account of the Persian satrapies as 
organized by Darius. 

Professor H. Brandes’s valuable and painstaking contributions 
to Assyrian and Egyptian research * are three in number. The 
first is an inquiry into the list of Assyrian annual magistrates, 
from whom the current year was denominated, as in the case of 
the Roman Consuls. The second is an endeavour to settle the 
chronology of the Kings of Israel and Judah by the aid of the 
Assyrian records, an undertaking which Professor Brandes con- 
siders to be now all but brought to perfection. The point of most 
general interest is the confusion in the Book of Kings by which 
the first Assyrian invasion of Judea under Hezekiah is attributed 
to Sennacherib instead of his predecessor Sargon. The third 
treats of the Sothic period of the Egyptians. Professor Brandes’s 
researches derive additional interest from the circumstance of his 
not being an Assyriologist by profession, but one of the small 
number of unbiassed scrutinizers who, from their knowledge of 
collateral branches of inquiry, are competent to decide whether the 

neral tendency of the accepted system is towards truth or error. 
fis favourable judgment is highly encouraging, and will, it may 
be hoped, contribute much to encourage the study of cuneiform 
texts in Germany. 


Dr. L. Keller's examination of the sources of information pos- 
sessed by the historians of the Second Punic War? is a highly 
acute and suggestive piece of criticism, leading to some rather 
startling results. Dr. Keller distinguishes between two great lines 
of tradition—the one followed by Polybius and Livy, the other 
by Appian and Dio Cassius—and endeavours to prove that the 
latter is the more trustworthy, so far at least as the Spanish and 
African campaigns are concerned. His ground is the probability 
that Appian and Dio represent the lost history of Juba, the descen- 
dant oe Masinissa, whose materials must certainly have been 
authentic, and who can have felt under no temptation to pervert 
history in the interest of Roman glory. It must undoubtedly have 
struck every reader of Appian’s narrative of Scipio's African cam- 

igns that the circumstances he records could hardly have been 
invented, and that Livy's account must be defective at the least. 
Livy’s character for accuracy does not stand high, but it is no light 
thing to discredit Polybius. Dr. Keller, however, thinks that he 
detects both in Livy and Polybius indications of two conflict- 
ing sources of information—one tainted by animosity against, the 
other by partiality for, the Scipios ; he further considers that these 
chronicles had already been amalgamated before the time of Poly- 
bius by Lucius Calpurnius Piso, that Polybius and Livy merely 
follow him, and that his authority for all Spanish and African 
transactions is inferior to Juba’s. As an instance of the untrust- 
worthiness of even contemporary authorities, he adduces a French 
almanac which he has seen himself, where the compiler has en- 
tered the engagements of Froschweiler, Reichshofien, and Worth 
as taking place successively on August 4, 5, and 6, thus making 
three ities out of one, which it might have been thought 
a had had sufficient reason to remember accurately all his 

CA 

The history of the Transylvanian Saxons { offers many points of 
attraction, alike on account of the human interest attaching to the 
little band of colonists so completely isolated from the parent 
country, and exposed to such tempestuous: vicissitudes as an out- 
post of European civilization, and from the light which their 
peculiar legal position, and their tenacious adherence to their cus- 
toms and privileges, contribute to the constitutional and social 
history of medieval Europe. The first immigration took place 
about 1150 at the invitation of Geisa I., King of Hungary. No con- 


* Abhandlungen zur Geschichte des Orients im Alterthum. Von Dr. H. 
Brandes. Halle: Lippert. London: Nutt. 

+ Der zweite Punische Krieg und seine Quellen. Eine historische Unter- 
suchung. Yon Ludwig Keller. Marburg: Elwert. London: Nutt. 

$ Geschichte der Siebenbiirger Sachsen fiir das siichsische Volk. Von G. 


D. Teutsch. Zweite Auflage. 2 Bde. ipzig: Hirzel. London: Wil- 
liams & Norgate. 


py saan 3 notice of it is preserved, but from the obscure traditions 
of the settlers it is inferred that they came from the maritime dis- 
tricts of Germany, and that some among them were Flemi 
The movement, one phase of a — contem: impulse of the 
Teutonic race towards Eastern Europe, must have been carried out 
on @ large scale, for early in the thirteenth century there is docu- 
men evidence of the existence of 50,000 German homesteads in 
Transylvania. There appears at first no trace of political organiza- 
tion, but in 1224 the immigrants received a charter from the Hun- 
garian crown, by which, among other valuable privileges, they 
secured the right of electing their magistrates. The Szeklers and 
Wallachs also make their first appearance upon the scene about 
this period, from which the history of modern Transylvania may 
be dated. It has been in substance little else than the open or re- 
pressed struggle of the three rival nationalities, chequered by the 
oppression of all three by the Turks for upwards of two centuries. 

he Saxons have to some extent lost ground, but still remain re- 
spectable in numbers, influential from intelligence and industry, 
and as German as ever. Herr Teutsch’s history is written from 
the patriotic point of view, and is well adapted to its object. His 
narrative is simple and animated, but the chief interest of his work 
to foreigners will probably be found to consist in its illustrations of 
public law and of social observances, of trade and industry, and of 
the encouragement of learning. This last was at one time at the 
lowest ebb in —— itself, but students from the country 
eagerly resorted to the Universities of Vienna and Cracow. Several 
of the earliest printers in Italy were Transylvanian Germans, and 
the number of imported books printed before 1500 even now to be 
found in the country is perfectly extraordinary. The chief glory of 
Transylvania, however, 1s its absolute religious toleration, solemnly 
adopted as an indefeasible ——. by both Germans and Szeklers 
in the early days of the Reformation, and never since materially 
infringed. 


Professor W. Arnold has written a very interesting essay on the 
ethnology of Hesse*, as ascertained by the etymology of local 
names. He finds numerous traces of a pre-historic Celtic popula- 
tion, expelled by the Germans, and conjectures that a remnant of 
these may survive in the Schwdlmer, a clan of some twenty thou- 
sand pao German in speech, but distinguished by physical 
features and peculiarities of manners and of costume. The essay 
contains admirable remarks on the importance of the names of 
places for ethnology and philology. 


“Contributions to Anthropology,” t by G. Gerland, constitute 
an interesting volume of speculations on the fascinating but diffi- 
cult problem of the origin and development of the human race, 
strictly from the point of view of the evolutionary theory, but at 
the same time exhibiting this ina much less materialistic aspect 
than it commonly assumes in this country. While fully acknowledg- 
ing the importance of natural selection, the author is satistied that 
neither this nor any other purely mechanical cause is adequate to 
account for the progressive ascent of existence. He admits no 
essential distinction between the inorganic and organic, and claims 
for the most rudimentary forms of matter an informing soul whose 
development has progressed part passu with that of its corporeal 
associates, by mutual action and reaction. Asa material factor in 
the development of humanity from a lower stage, he lays 
especial stress on the cultivation and artificial preparation of 
vegetable food, and contends that the species must have originated 
where these processes would be easiest, or, as he considers, in the 
subtropical regions of Asia. The general spirit of the work is fully 
expressed by the author's proposition that “ the mechanical and 
atomistic view of life and the universe is not only not opposed to 
ideal, esthetic, and religious conceptions of these, but is their 
natural complement”; its motto might have been the famous 
dictum of Schelling—“ Nature is visible Spirit; Spirit invisible 
Nature.” 

The idea of the insufficiency of mere natural selection, and the 
necessity of supplementing it by, or rather including it in, some 
more comprehensive principle of development, is also the ground- 
work of Dr. Adolf Bastian’s { treatise, “ Creation or Evolution ? ” 
Dr. Bastian admits the doctrine of natural selection up to a certain 
| ge and speaks most respectfully of Mr. Darwin, but considers that 

is theory has been carried to a preposterous extreme by Haeckel 
and others of his German disciples. He is himself disposed to lay 
principal stress on the effects of climate and the general environ- 
ment of the animal subjected to modification ; and his views, while 
on the one hand offering an analogy to those of Oken and other 
pre-Darwinian evolutionists, present on the other an affinity to 
those of our countryman Mr. Murray, to whom he is largely 
indebted. It need not be said that his work is a model neither of 
method nor of perspicuity, and that he is scarcely competent to 
encounter his o — on their own chosen ground of physiology. 
Their case is ably put for general readers in a course of lectures 
delivered at Ziirich by Arnold Dodel §, in which the Darwinian 


* Ansiedelungen und Wanderungen deutscher Stiimme, zumeist nach Hes- 
sischen Ortsnamen. Von W. Arnold. Abth. 1 Marburg: Elwert. 
London: Asher & Co. 


+ Anthropologische Beitriige. Von G. Gerland. Bd. 1. Halle: Li 
pert. London: Williams & Norgate. 
Schipfung oder Entstehung. Aphorismen zur Entwicklung des orga- 
Von A. Bastian, z= Costenoble. Williams 
& Norgate. 
§ Die neuere Schiipfungsgeschichte. In gemeinverstiindlichen Vorlesun 
Von A. Dodel. London: Asher & Co. 
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theory in its most developed form is expounded with great lucidity 
and copious illustration, but also with a full measure of the arro- 
gance so unfortunately characteristic of the rising generation of 
naturalists. Herr Dodel is great in those affiliations of the various 
forms of existence which Dr. Bastian views with such distrust, 
and will sketch out a botanical or zoological pedigree with as much 
confidence as if he had borrowed the documents from the Heralds’ 


Dr. E. Reich * y aspires to be the Alexander Walker 
of Germany, with improvements suitable to the present advanced 
state of civilization. Statistics are among the most obvious of 
these marks of . Our gynecologist accordingly begins 
with data for estimating the average rate of a ae and 
determining what percentage of any given number of the fair sex 
may be expected to commit suicide or take to immoral courses. 
Physiological details are then copiously adduced and critically dis- 
cussed. The mind comesin the last place. There is, however, one 
conspicuous difference between Walker and Dr. Reich. Walker's 
works were entirely his own, whereas Dr. Reich’s volume is to 
@ great extent made up of excerpts from other authors. When 
he speaks in his own person the change is usually for the worse. 
The book is a commonplace one in both senses of the term. It 
would nevertheless be unjust to deny that it contains much that is 
really valuable. 

The Latin version of the Scriptures known as the “ Itala,”f if 
not the oldest, was by far the most esteemed, until superseded by 
the Vulgate of Jerome. Its popularity can only have been due 
to its merits, and in particular to the accuracy with which it 
reflected the ordinary Sanenee of the people in the only province 
where this “plebeian Latin” asserted a substantive literary 
existence—namely, in Africa. That such was its character is 
attested by the fragments preserved as quotations in the writings 
of the Fathers. So far as these extend, it is an invaluable 
philological monument, representing the first stage of the de- 
composition of Latin into the Romance Herr Rénsch 
has carefully collected all instances of linguistic peculiarities from 
its fragments and from the Vulgate, classifying them accordingly 
as they offer new words, new compounds, new senses, new con- 
structions, or simply Hellenisms, with parallel or illustrative 
examples from the later Latin writers. The work is one of some 
biblical, and great philological, interest. 

Dr. Ebrard{, well known as a vehement opponent of Strauss, 

arrived at the conclusion that young theologians are in 
general but imperfectly instructed in physical science, and 
endeavours to supply the deficiency by a manual of the latter 
subject in its relation to theological studies. The points princi- 
y discussed by him are the theory of final causes, the eounte- 
nance which science is asserted to afford to original sin and 
similar doctrines, and the absurdity, as Dr. Ebrard considers, of 
all systems irreconcilable with his own, from the Hegelian to the 
inian. The work exhibits an immense amount of reading, 
but is abstruse, dogmatic, and discourteous. A second volume, on 
the historical evidences of Christianity, is to follow. 

The late Professor Vilmar § was dogmatic in his theological 
and despotic in his personal capacity, but he expressed himself 
with clearness and force, and oceasionally with eloquence. His 
humous lectures are an emphatic enunciation of the views of his 
school. The happy pregnancy of the Greek language enables us to 
indicate their contents with brevity and precision by stating that the 
first part is concerned with theology, angelology, and demonology ; 
the second with anthropology ; the third, not yet published, with 
soteriology, eeclesiology, and eschatology. 

It is somewhat startling to discover that Hungary already 
sessed a national dramu in the year of Shakspeare’s birth || ; hee 
the fact seems sufficiently authenticated by the preservation of a 
single play which was evidently written to be acted, and thus im- 
plies the existence of a dramatic company and of a certain amount 
of dramatic taste among the people. Though rude and artless, the 
Piece is not devoid of effectiveness, and it is almost certainly the sur- 
vivor of a number of popular dramas which were no more composed 
with a view to the closet than Shakspeare’s were. Its preservation 
is probably attributable to political motives, it having been printed 
in 1569 by a Unitarian pastor in Transylvania shortly after the 
invasion of that principality by the Hungarian noble whose evil 
deeds are the subject of the piece. This was Melchior Balassa, 
a brave but rebellious feudal chief, and a marauder upon a large 
scale, who made himself very conspicuous in the then distracted 
state of Hungary. The piece, according to the translator, is clearly 
and forcibly written, but many of the allusions have become 
obscure by the lapse of time; it nevertheless conveys a vivid im- 
pression of the condition of the country at the period. 


* Studien iiber die Frauen. Von E. Reich. Jena: Costenoble. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

+ Itala und Vulgata. Des Sprachidiom der urchristlichen Itala und 
der i Vulgata unter Beriicksichtigung der Rimischen Volkssprache. 
Von H. Riénsch. Zweite berichtigte und Celntiete Ausgabe. Marburg: 
Elwert. London: Asher & Co. 

ik. Wissenschaftliche Rechtfertigung des Christenthumes. Von 
J. Th. x. Gtitersloh : a ny London : Williams & 
Norgate. 
Dogmatik. Akademische Vorlesungen von D. A. F. C. Vilmar. Th. x. 
Goeth Bertelsmann. London: Williams and Norgate. 


Eine ische T: bdi ichtet und gespielt im Jahre der Geburt 


s und Marlowe's, Werth iibersetzt mit Vorwort und 
Nachwort von K.M.K. Leipzig: Veit & Co. London: Asher & Co. 


The new lays of “ Mirza Schaffy”* deserve to be ranked with 
their predecessors for elegance, and for the happy fusion of wise re- 
flection and serious feeling with fancy, sportiveness, and urbanity, 
Some of them may appear somewhat trivial, but the collection 
should rather be judged by the total impression it produces than 
by the merits of individual pieces. As a whole, it greatly resem- 
bles the “ Divan ” of Goethe, with much less of passion and poetical 
feeling, but also with a more uniform standard of exeellence, 
and with very much less of Oriental masquerade. Except, indeed, 
for old associations, it is not probable that Mirza Sehaffy would 
have been named in connexion with it. The publication, however, 
has afforded Professor Bodenstedt an opportunity of subjoining an 
appendix giving the true history of his acquaintance with the 
reputed author, whom some have supposed to have actually com- 

d the poems published under his name, while others have taken 
fim for an absolute myth. In fact, he was Bodenstedt’s Persian 
teacher, whose name the European poet borrowed partly out of 
esteem, partly as a convenient means of indicating the Oriental 
spirit of his poetry. Mirza Schaffy, accordingly, is an almost 
unique instance of an actual personage whose name is employed 
during his own lifetime as a pseudonym, and of a poet widely 
renowned in foreign countries as the reputed author of the poems 
of another, while his genuine compositions are entirely neglected 
in his own. 

The author of the New Tannhiiuser, with all its ethical and 
other deficiencies, unquestionably the pearl of contemporary 
German lyrical poetry, has ventured upon the dangerous experi- 
ment of a continuation. Variety is to some extent secured by 
“ Tannhauser in Rome” +t being thrown into the form of a con- 
tinuous narrative poem. The writer's poetical verve is hardly im- 
paired, and the inferiority of his new work is principally to be 
ascribed to the inferiority in attractiveness and etiect of the form 
he has selected. Many passages are nevertheless highly poeti- 
cal, especially those consecrated to the portrayal of pzssionate 
emotion, or of the voluptuous impressions of Italian scenery. The 
story is unattractive; Tannhiiuser is too simple for our sympathy, 
and his mistress too heartless. The catastrophe is a curious 
variation upon the original legend. Instead of renouncing the 
world, Tannhiiuser contents himself with renouncing the Pope. 
He returns to Germany with the resolution of becoming a second 
Ulrich von Hutten, and standing through thick and thin by Prince 
Bismarck, 


Georg Scherer’s ¢ selection of German popular songs is ably com- 
piled, and exceedingly tasteful in typography. 


The Deutsche Rundschau § continues to be conducted by Herr 
Rodenberg with undiminished spirit. The third number begins 
with a poem by Emanuel Geibel, betraying a close study of 
Tennyson, although the characteristic of the piece is humour, 
by no means a strong point with our Laureate. “ Ricordo” is a 

retty novelette, and there are interesting papers on the Fiji 
slands and on Prussian elementary education, which, as concerns 
the humbler classes, appears to be fully as inefficient as in Eng- 
land. The most interesting contribution, however, is a record of 
Prince Napoleon’s visit to Berlin in 1857 on occasion of the 
Neuchatel affair, from the unpublished memoirs of General von 
Brandt. The General was placed in immediate attendance upon 
the Prince, and his observation seems to have been accurate and 
impartial. The Prince acquitted himself with more dignity and 
tact than his hosts, who, disliking a visit which they were unable 
to decline, treated him as a guest qu'on recott debout. He mani- 
fested the utmost interest in everything relating to Frederick the 
Great, and spoke warmly of his Imperial cousin, whom he described 
as affable, patient, systematic, and only once known to go into a 
ion. This was in London; nobody knew the reason, but one 
of the suite opined “que c’était probablement quelque trahison 
politique de la part de Lord Palmerston.” The fourth number has 
an excellent article on the Italian Renaissance; one on African ex- 
ploration, by no less practical an authority that Dr. Schweinfurth ; 
and another of much interest on Ferdinand Lassalle, a German 
Alcibiades, whose stormy career strongly resembles that of Czesar 
while Cesar was yet a tribune of the people, and who wanted 
neither ability nor inclination to have completed the parallel had 
circumstances been propitious. 


*Aus dem Nachlass Mirza Schaffy’s. Neues Liederbuch, mit Prolog 
und erliiuterndem Nachtrag von |. Bodenstedt. Berlin: Hofmann. 
London: Asher & Co. 


+ Tannhiiuser in Rom. Vom Verfasser des “ Neuen Tannhiuser.” Wiens 
Rosner. London: Asher & Co. . 

Jungbrunnen. Die schiinsten deutschen Volhkslieder. Gesammelt von 
Scherer. Berlin: Hertz. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Deutsche Rundschau. Herausgegeben von Julius Redenberg. Hft. 
Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner & Co. _ > 


We are indebted to a Correspondent, whose authority on the point 
ts beyond question, for an opportunity of correcting an error 
in our first notice (SatuRDAY Review, February 6), of 
Mr. KinGLake’s new volume. Our Correspondent informs us 
that Mr. KinGLake’s statement, in p. 195, as to the position 
and functions at Inkerman of the distinguished Artillery officer 
there named was strictly correct as applied to the time preceding 
and during the battle, 
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receives a few YOUNG LADIES for EDUCATION. Daughters of Parents resident 
jn India met at Southampton if desired. Highest references i in Ind ia and | England. 


AEMY DIRECT, CONTROL, and WOOLWICH.—Rev. 


HUGHES. Wrang. Cam., who during the last Twenty Years —— 
has VACANCIES. Ample ‘Assistance in Sciences, Classics Ealing, 


[NDIA CIVIL SERVICE, INDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE. COOPER'S ARMY EXAMINATIONS, &c._PUPILS p: 

by the Rev. Dr. WRIGL EY, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in the late R.I. Mili 
Addiscombe. formerly Examiner for Indian Civil Engineering as Tel phic Appointmen: 
The last Examination for Cooper's Hill College resulted in Dr. WuiGLey "s Pupils 4 
the Ist, ae oo 45th, and 48th “places of i ddress, 67 High Street, 


ONG ADE, near RUGBY.—A First-Class PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, under the Rev. G. F. WRIGHT, M.A.. late Fellow of Cun. Oe Coll., Cam- 
ridge, and formerly Assistant- Master at Shrewsbury School and Wellington College. 


A CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE in Honours (Law and History 
Tripos) wishes to obtain an ASSISTANT-MASTERSHIP in the Modern Departmen 
of a Public School.—Address, W. T.., 15 Jesus Lane, Cambridge. 


CLASSIO AL PROFESSORSHIP.—CAPE COLONY. — 
The CLASSICAL CHAIR in the GILL COLLEGE, Somerset East, South Africa, 
jam he vaca. applications from Gentlemen to fill that Chair will be received by the Secre- 

Rev. P. WirHeR, Somerset East. d by testimonials of ability 
an pt oy must be at the Cape on or before May 15, 1875,and should be Srearene, for 
trans’ Tiomas E. FULLER, Emigration Agent, 15 Coleman Street, London, E.C., 

yu! as ud or per annum for paying Stu ‘or 

culars, apply to the above address. 


(THE PROFESSORSHIP of APPLIED MATHEMATICS 
at _the INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE becomes VACANT next 


EAK INTELLECT.—CHILDREN and YOUTHS of 
R. R., M.D.,M Library, 30 Edgware Road, W. 


To SOLICITORS and ACCOUNTANTS. — ADVERTISER, 


who is well versed in Accourtanc by by Entry, 
and Procedure, RE-EN h or without Supervision 
Principal. wenty years’ testimonials.—.Address, “ LIBRA,” Market 3 treet, Barnsbury, N. 


OR SALE, the Property of a Gentleman, a very fine 

old Red and Gola Lae Japanned BUREAU, containing Five Large and Six Small 

Drawers, also Pigeon-holes. The Cabinet above contains Twenty-one Small and Eleven 

Secret Drawers enclosed by a Pair of Folding-doors with old Silvered Glass Panels, the 

whole profusely decorated with Birds, Animals, Flowers, &c. Ormolu Mounts.—To be seen at 
Mr. DEAn’s, Picture Dealer, 39 Southampton Street, Strand, W. c. 


HiYDROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physican—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M. D. Edin. 
For Invalids and those requiring rest and change. Turkish Baths on the premises. 


QOVERLAN D ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL.—Under Contract 
for the conveyance of the Mails tothe Mediterranean, India, China, Japan, and Australia. 
The Peninsular and Oriental Navi despatch trom South- 


Canal. Frida: 
with the Ove ‘Overland Sai Mails, Leadenhall Street and 25 Cockspur 


BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL.— Facing Sea and 
Sans Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
us Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 
ROBERT PARK, Manager. 


WINTER at the GRANVILLE.—Replete with Home comfort. 


Hydropathiie, Turkish, Ozone, Saline, Pl ume am edical Baths. Billiard and Con- 
cert Rooms ; American Bowling Alley ; beautifu Views, Sen and Shipping. Table-d’hote 
6.30 P.M.—Address, THE MANAGER, St. Lawrence-on-Sea, inhenenase. 


DENT & CO., 61 Gal and 34 Ro 


ture 
Her Majesty the Queen, H.R.H., the Pri 
Makers of ~ Great Westminster Clock, and of the New Standard Clock of the Royal 
ry. Greenwi 


Sole addresses, 61 Strand, 34 Royal Exchange, and Faetory, Savoy Street, London. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[February 20, 1875. 


A here ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralty 
August 13,1870) on 40 Chronome entered for competi ."“M.F. pent’ 
nest we have ever had on trial.” . DENT, Chronometer, Watch,and Clock 
tothe Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS. 

ECONOMISING STOVES.—FENDERS, FIREIRONS, 


RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, and COAL-BOXES. —WILLIAM 


to draw attention to his the a, and especially to two of 
PATENTS VES for g the use ot coal = ng the amount of heat), 
one per 
da. £ 
Black Register Stoves from - to b is * 
Bright Steel do. .... 312. to . 
Bronzed or Black Fenders -3 3 @ WS. 
"pee 2. ee: 
Coal-boxes ” 4 W.. 


Coal SCOOPS. —WILLIAM S. BURTON has 400 different 
AL SCOOPS on SHOW, of he dotdo. ves 
ditto, with Hand-S ‘Bd. ; do. do., with fan 


ished and and with imitation fancy 
#28. to 150s.’ There is also a choice selection of Wooden Coal Boxes, with iron 
from 43s. to 130s. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON, General Furnishing Iron .to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, sends CATALOGUE, post free, upwards of Illustra- 
tions of his unrivalled Stock, with — of Mprices and Pl Plans 0; the 30 large Show- ge 
39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 1a, 2,3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; 


1 Newman Yard, London. W. The Cost of delivering ose to the most distant parts of th the 
United Railway is trifling. WILLIAM S 


Kingdom b . BURTON will alwaye undertake 
delivery ata small fixedrate 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. Cash Pri no Extra Charges. 

useful Stock to select All Goods Warranted. with 
Terms, post free. w'nid and 280 Tottenham Court Road. Established 1862. 


& WE B B;, 
Man: 


ufacturers, 
TABLE CUTLERY. 
Blades made of the best double Shear Steel, and Rivetted to Handles. 
Illustrated Catalogues Post Free. Larger Edition on receipt of Twelve Stamps. 
MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, POULTRY, E.C. 
OXFORD STREET (76, 77, and 78), WEST END, LONDON. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW ROOMS. THE ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, 


SHEFFIELD. 
LAMPS and CANDLES.—BARCLAY & SON, 
138 Regent Street, London, 
LAMP MAKERS and Ng yy to ta Her Majesty the Queen and 


to call the attention of the Public to their entirely new Stock of MODERATOR and 
ROSENE TABLE and SUSPENSION Ly in real Ja Satsuma, Rouen, Gien, 
and Majolica Wares, Brass and Repoussé Work, Platina, Silver Plate, &c. 


Genuine WAX CANDLES, for Church use, made to order. 


A I R G A L I T. 
THE BEST LIGHT FOR COUNTRY RESIDENCES, CHURCHES, &c. 
THE GAS IS MADE BY A SELF-WORKING MACHINE, 
without dirt, heat, or offensive smell, and may be seen daily at 
THE AIR GAS LIGHT COMPANY’S WORKS, 
1 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
For Reference to parties who use the Gas, and Prospectus (free), address the MANAGER. 
‘THE. LITERARY MACHINE (Patented), for holdin a 
| Desk, Lamp, Meals, . if any position an 


or 
Invaluable to Students. adapted for India. A or Gift. 
Prices from 21s. ustrated Pamphlets post free. 


J. CARTER, 6a New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 


CLARK'S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 
seuenie Coiling, Fire and Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window or other Opening. 
— & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, Manchester, 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH DECO- 
RATIONS.—HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
London. Prize Medals, London and Paris. 


CHALLENGE FOR £1,000, BY LOUIS SILBERBERG. 
HABANA CIGAR COMPANY, 104 CHEAPSIDE. 


LOUIS SILBERBERG had determined, after the success which has crowned his exertions 
during the last quarter of a century, to retire from business, but, finding that he cannot lead an 
idle life, he has resolved to prove his gratitude to his liberal supporters and the public by offer- 
ing them the finest CIGARS ever imported, at the smallest possible percentage upon the 
original cost. His prices will appear to be so startlingas compared with what the public have 
hitherto paid for the same articles, that, to prevent anydoubt as to the genuineness of the 
character of the goods sold by Louis SILBERBERG, he offers to forfeit the sum of £1,000 to any 
person who can prove that any cigars sold at his establishment are otherwise than what they 
are represented to be. 


Lovis SILBERBERG will undertake tosupply noblemen, gentlemen, clubs, and hotels with 
any cigars of the same brands and qualities as they are in the habit of smoking at 5s. to 20s. per 
box less than they can obtain them for elsewhere. A sample box of every description of cigars 
sent on receipt of Post Office Order for £1, payable to LOUIS SILBERBERG, 104 Cheapside, their 
only Establishment. 


COMMISSIONERS for ENGLAND. 


REGULATIONS RESPECTING GRANTS OUT OF THE COMMON FUND. 
FEBRUARY 1875. 


I. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England are prepared to endow a limited number of 
new Churches to which Districts have been or shall have been legally assigned since the Third 
day of April, 1871, containing in each case, at the date of such assignment, a population of not 
less than 4,000 persons, and not being situated within the limits of the ancient Parish of 

hester (a), provided that the formation of any such District shall not involve the 
reduction below 4,000 persons of the population of any other Benefice receiving a Grant from 
the Commissioners on the ground of population ; the Grants to Churches of this character 
which may be in public patronage (b) to be made, to the extent of £200 a year, unconditionally, 
and to those in private patronage, to the extent of £100 a year, upon condition that an 
Endowment of equal value be provided from 1 sources. 


No application will be eligible for consideration under this Regulation, unless and until a 
Church, in which at least one half of the sittings are free, shall have been built and conse- 
crated, and a separate District shall have been legally assigned thereto, with authority to the 
Incumbent to perform all the offices of the Church. 


N.B. The New Districts which have been already formed in expectation of receiving 
endowment under such a R ion as the foregoing, and which fulfil all the conditions 
attaching thereto, are sufficiently numerous to absorb the whole of the funds which the Com- 
missioners are able to appropriate to this class of Grants, during the current year. 


II. The Commissioners are further prepared to receive, on or before the 30th of November, 
1875, offers of Benefactions of not less than £100 each in capital value towards making better 
provision for the cure of souls, with a view to such offers being met by the Board with Grants 
during the Spring of 1876. 


The distribution of these Grants will be made subject to the following general R gulations : 


1, A Benefaction from Trustees, or from any Diocesan or other Society or body of contributors, 
as well as from any individual, whether such Benefaction consist of money, land, house, 
site for a house, tithe, or rentcharge, any or all, may be met by a Grant from the Com- 
missioners; but neither a Site for a Church, nor a Grant from Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
nor a Benefaction already met by such a Grant, nor money borrowed of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, nor a charge upon the revenues of any Ecclesiastical Corporation aggregate or 
sole (except as undermentioned (c)}, nor any Endowment, Bequest, Gift, or Benefaction 
already secured to a Benefice or Church, can be met by a Grant from the Commissioners. 


2. The Grants will consist of Perpetual Annuities in all cases, except those in which, with a 
view to the provision of Parsonage Houses, or for other reasons. it may appear to the 
Commissioners to be especially desirable that Capital should be voted. 


3. No single Benefice or proposed District will be eligible to receive a Grant of a larger sum 
than £50 per annum, or of £1,500 in capital, and in no case will the Grant exceed in value 
the Benefaction offered, the Grant, if it consist of a perpetual annuity, being estimated 
as worth thirty years’ purchase. 


4. Districts proposed to be formed out of, or Chapelries proposed to be severed from, existing 
Cures, but the formation or severance of which shall not have been legally completed 
on or before the Ist of January, 1876, will not be eligible to receive Grants, except in 
cases where the amount of Benefaction offered would, with the Commissioners’ Grant, 
be sufficient to provide an endowment of £150 per annum, or to raise to that amount any 
endowment previously secured. 


5. In selecting cases priority will be given to those which, having regard to income and 
population, shall appear to be the most necessitous. 


6. A Benefice held contrary to the provisions of the Plurality Acts as applicable to new 
Incumbents will not be considered eligible for a Grant. 


7. A Benefice which has received a Grant is not disqualified, on the offer of a further Bene- 
faction, from competing for a further Grant in any subsequent year. 


8. The Benefaction, if in cash, and the Grant, if it consists of capital. may, in the case of 
existing Benefices, with the consent of the Commissioners and the Bishop of the Diocese, 
be laid out in the purchase of land, or tithe rentcharge, within the Parish or District, or 
in the purchase or erection of a Parsonage House. 

9. Every application must contain a specific offer of a Benefaction, and must reach the Com- 
missioners’ Office on or before the 30th of November, 1875, in order to render it eligible to 
compete for a Grant in the Spring of 1876; andin the event of aGrant being made to a 
Benefice, the Benefaction, if in money, must be paid to the Commissioners on or before the 
Ist of May following. 


All Communications should be addressed to the SECRETARY, Ecclesiastical Commission, 
10 Whitehall Place, London, S.W., and the postage prepaid. 


By Order of the Board, 
GEORGE PRINGLE, Secretary. 


a Having regard to the provisions of‘ The Parish of Manchester Division Act,” by which 
aspecial fund is created for the end and ion of Cures within the parish of 
Manchester, Part II. of these Regulations will be considered as inapplicable to that parish, and 
Part I. as applicable to it only in a qualified sense. 


b Videlicet : In the patronage of Her Majesty, either in right of the Crown or of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, of the Duke of Cornwall, of any Archbishop or Bishop, of any Dean and Chapter, 
Dean, Archdeacon, Prebendary, or other dignitary or officer in any Cathedral or Collegiate 
Church, or of any Rector, Vicar, or Perpetual Curate, as such, or of a body of Trustees not 
possessing power to sell or transfer the right of presentation. 


ec Where the Incumbent of a Benefice is willing to surrender a portion of the Endowment of 
such Benefice towards augmenting the Income of a District Church, such surrender will be 
treated asa Benefaction of asum equal to seven years’ purchase of the net annual income so 


SUTTON'S VEGETABLE SEEDS for NOBLEMEN’S 


GARDENS. Complete Coll Collections £5 5s. and £3 3s. each. Free. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS for GENTLEMEN'S 


GARDENS. Complete Collections 4 42s, and 31s. 6d. each. 


HIGH-CLASS FASHIONABLE CLOTHING FOR GENTLEMEN PAYING CASH. 
LAWRANCE D PHILLIPS & CQ, 
COURT AND MILITARY TAILORS, 


13 GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


SQUTTON'S VEGETABLE .SEEDS for the AMATEURS 


GARDEN. Complete Collections 21s. (Carriage Free), 15s., and 12s. 6d. each. 
VEGETABLE SEEDS for the COTTAGER’, 

ARTISAN'S, and SOLDIER'S GARDEN. Collections at 2s. 6d. each. 5 donee vat 
2s. per dozen. 10 dozen at 2is. mt. at 2s. per dozen. Carriage F: 
These Collections are specially ase tatosented "ih the social condition of the 
Soldier. Artisan, and Cottager. 


SGUTTON'S “AMATEUR'S GUIDE” to GARDENING. 


1s. post free ; gratis to customers. Miniature Edition, 3d. post free. 


GUTTON and SONS, Tae QuveeEn’s SEEDsMEN, READING. 


‘PSIDIUM. —PIESSE & LUBINS NEW PERFUME.— 


Sweet-Scented pointy. from t e Flower ; quite unique. 
The PSIDIUM Te Consright ead is only by 


PIESSE « LUBIN, 
Royal Laboratory of Flowers, 2 New Bond Street, London, W. 


HAVING WITHOUT or WATER. —A. LLOYD'S 


per dozen. 


EUXESIS renders the operation of Ly: 
it leaves cool. smooth, and refreshed. WV i are entirel 
wi he Euxesis is sold in Tubes, ‘5 6d. and 3s. each, by all Chemists sas | 
Fertamers, and by: the Sole Manufacturer, A. Tp, “Widow of A. S. Lloyd, 3 Spur Street, 
ter Square, Lon 
CAUTION —The Genuine Euxesis bears the words “ Prepared only by his Widow” in Red 


now doing business exclusively for ready money payment, and su i oe _ 
=a" Uniforms of the Best quality, to Order only. = moderate prices. ae 
uists on application. 


H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, the Royal 

e Family, and the Courts of Europe ; 114, 116, 118, 
Regent St . an rnhi ndon a osley Street, 

Street, Liverpool and 39 New Street, Birming! anchester 

AGENTS AND SHIPPERS SUPPLIED. Wholesale Entrance—45 treet, 

in the rear of the Kegent Street Premises, London. ‘Warwick Street, 


FOR GENTLEMEN.—EVENING and MORNING DRESS 
evapo! 


COURT DRESSES for LEVEES and DRAWING-ROOMS. 
DEPUTY-LIEUTENANTS UNIFORM 

FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.— Recherché DESIGNS in 

SUrTS & for vequans BOYS, and Regulation Suits as worn at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, 


FOR LADIES.—SPECIALITIES 
Riding Trousers, and Hats 
exquisitely shaped. 


in RIDING-HABITS, 
3 Walking and Travelling Cost umes; Promenade Jackets, 
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